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Great Britain has so far been fortunate in one respect. We 
have escaped that orgy of oratory that afflicts those unhappy 
communities that surrender to the propaganda of 
the League of Nations. The Great Republic across 
the Atlantic is in the throes of it and has borne 
the brunt of it. Her shoulders are broad enough to endure the 
burden cast upon them by the whims and vagaries of American 
politicians, who, having found a topic on which to spread them- 
selves, are doing so with a vengeance. Even the President has 
felt constrained to leave the seclusion of the White House to go 
“on the stump,” and is flooding Middle West and Far West with 
argument, exhortation, and appeal on behalf of the Peace Treaty, 
which is temporarily hung up in the Senate. Nor are the hostile 
Senators of the Republican Party idle. After entrenching them- 
selves in Washington behind a rampart of formidable amendments, 
they are preparing to follow Mr. Wilson’s example and carry 
the Fiery Cross east, west, north, and south. We have no idea 
whatsoever as to how this titanic struggle will end—whether the 
President will have his way, as the Wilsonian Press of London, 
inspired by Wilsonian correspondents in U.S.A., has consistently 
maintained (in that case the Peace Treaty, including the Covenant, 
would be ratified as it stands) ; or whether, as others assert, the 
opponents have completely knocked the bottom out of the League 
of Nations, which to-day so stinks in the nostrils of “ the plain 
people’ from San Francisco to New York that the Senate will 
insist on drastic amendments invalidating the Treaty and neces- 
sitating its reconsideration by its signatories. There is, however, 
the usual via media, which some shrewd observers anticipate : 


President and Senate will more or less amicably agree that it 
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shall be “ ratified with Reservations” which, though not formally 
embodied in the Treaty, would be “‘ attached” as an American 
annex. Thus everybody’s “face” would be “ saved ’—and 
politics everywhere is primarily a face-saving business. Good 
Democrats would then be able to declare that the President had 
triumphed in securing the ratification of the Peace Treaty, in- 
cluding the Covenant, from a Republican Senate whose leaders 
were sworn to reject, destroy, or transform it. They might also 
argue that though these vaunted “ Reservations” might mean 
much to Americans, they would mean less to Europe, who would 
only know that after unconscionable delay the Senate—though 
completely excluded from the negotiation of the Treaty—had suc- 
cumbed and said “ditto” to the President. On the other hand, 
equally good Republicans might aver that their “ Reservations ” 
had saved the situation because, though not technically incor- 
porated in the Treaty, they would govern its interpretation so 
far as the United States was concerned by making impossible 
policies that but for those Reservations would have been possible 
and probable. 


Far be it from us to decide between such keen controversialists 
on a purely American question which is none of our business. 

We are more concerned with the impending out- 
October break of oratory in England on this same topic 
Oratory 7 8 — 
The month of October threatens to overflow with 
it. We feared our immunity was too good to last, and must 
resign ourselves to torrents of tosh from Prime Ministers and 
other Ministers—to say nothing of ex-Ministers yearning to be 
Prime Ministers, who are all tumbling over one another in the 
good cause of the League of Nations. But are we sure that it is 
such a good cause as jt claims to be? We beg our readers to 
look into it for themselves without predilection or prejudice. 
There would seem to be a certain amount of humbug, not to say 
hypocrisy, about the League of Nations. It is a topic of orators 
and journalists rather than among ordinary people. At any rate, 
one rarely meets any man or woman in the flesh who says, “I 
believe in the League of Nations,’ though one meets sceptics 
by the score. The idea was introduced to Europe as President 
Wilson’s panacea and adopted from politeness to an illustrious 
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visitor and out of respect for the American people, who, we were 
authoritatively assured, had entered the war, less to defeat Germany 
and ‘“‘ make the world safe for Democracy ” vis-a-vis Kultur, than 
to establish the Millennium through a League of Nations. It was 
thus presented to Europe and adopted by Europe, not because 
Europe believed in it, but as the price of American support against 
a danger that threatened to engulf the Old World. Britain only 
contributed draftsmanship to the Draft Covenant. The subse- 
quent suggestion that it was a Machiavellian plot born in subtle 
British brains to “ entangle’ the United States in an unwelcome 
alliance is a baseless fabrication without one jot or tittle of foun- 
dation. Lord Robert Cecil and General Smuts are sentimentalists 
like President Wilson. They lent their services to give form and 
substance to Wilsonian ideas. Lord Robert Cecil is not even a 
member of the British Government. General Smuts was only 
a temporary member. Neither represented the opinion of any 
appreciable section of the British people in their views about 
Leagues of Nations except the usual “ cranks ”’ and “ Pacifists ”’ 
who teem on both sides of the Atlantic. 


EveryBopy of any sense in Europe was, however, in favour 
of the close and continued co-operation of “the Allied and 
What Danger? Associated Powers” who had won the War and 

were making the Peace. The League was repre- 
sented as a defensive Pact to maintain the Treaty, consisting 
of and confined to the civilized Powers. As such it was accept- 
able, and if the Americans preferred to call their co-operation 
“a League ”’ rather than “an Alliance ”’ so be it. But from the 
moment it was announced that the League of Nations was to be 
nothing of the kind, but was to be some bastard kind of “ Inter- 
nationalism ’’ obviously inspired and devised to facilitate our 
embracing the Boche—-when it was found to be advocated by 
persons and personages equally eager to countenance the Bol- 
shevik—all enthusiasm for it evaporated in civilized Europe. 
The ‘“‘ League of Nations ”’ in truth became the war-cry of Germans 
and pro-Germans, of Pacifists and Defeatists, of Sentimentalists 
whose chief claim to advise their compatriots is their unfailing 
habit of being in the wrong on every great national issue in peace 
and war. Every member of our pre-war Potsdam Party, who 
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would have deserted France and Belgium had they dared in 
August 1914, every Minister and ex-Minister who wished to throw 
up the sponge in 1916, 1917, and 1918, is enthusiastic for the 
League of Nations. If a cause may be judged by its sponsors, 
this cause is already condemned. When Englishmen find any 
policy passionately espoused by the entire “ Progressive Press,” 
from Westminster Gazette to Manchester Guardian, they recall its 
record from 1912 onwards, and not unnaturally ask themselves, 
‘“ What danger to the British Empire lurks in this League of 
Nations?” That question we are at last in a position to answer, 
thanks to the frank and suggestive address of President Wilson 
at Indianapolis on September 4, which will be found elsewhere 
in this number. Its value consists in the fact that it is a heart- 
to-heart talk by an American President to an American audience. 
It is not dressed up for the beguilement of foreigners, and is free 
from that unreality which mars many “ international’’ utter- 
ances. The speaker uses those arguments which he thinks most 
likely to reconcile the people of Indianapolis, and the American 
people generally, to the League of Nations, which has suffered 
severely at the hands of the Senate. 
In commending the Covenant to Indianapolis, after explaining that 
it involved no sacrifice or commitment by the United States, Presi- 
dent Wilson called attention to ‘ another interesting 
i. point that has never been dilated upon in connexion 
with the League of Nations. I am now treading upon 
delicate ground, and I must express myself with caution.” Many 
delegations had visited Paris, wishing to be heard by the Peace 
Conference, ‘ who had real causes to present, and which ought 
to be presented to the view of the world,’ but they had to be 
told that, “ unfortunately,” they “did not happen to come 
within the area of settlement.” It would be otherwise under 
the League of Nations, because Article XI-—which, “let me say, 
is the favourite article in the Treaty so far as I am concerned” (our 
italics)—-lays down “ that every matter which is likely to affect 
the peace of the world is everybody’s business, and that it shall 
be the friendly right of any nation to call attention in the League 
to anything that is likely to affect the peace of the world, or the 
good understanding between nations upon which the peace of 
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the world depends, whether that matter immediately concerns 
the nation drawing attention to it or not.” Such is President 
Wilson’s interpretation of “ my favourite article,’ and in order 
that no shade of a shadow of a doubt should linger in the mind of 
any one as to its purport, he thus dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s: 


In other words, at present we have to mind our own business. 

Under the Covenant of the League of Nations we can mind other 
people’s business, and anything that affects the peace of the world, 
whether we are parties to it or not, can by our delegates be brought 
to the attention of mankind. There is not an oppressed people in 
the world which cannot henceforth get a hearing at the forum. 
And you know, my fellow-citizens, what a hearing will mean if the 
cause of those people is just. 
This sinister passage abundantly justifies our description of “a 
League of Busybodies to harass and embarrass Great Britain 
and the British Dominions.””» Unless we are much mistaken, it 
will radically transform British and Colonial opinion of what 
had been thoughtlessly regarded as an amiable fad. 


In the light of this revelation by the President of the United 
States as to the main function of the League of Nations in the 
eyes of its author, we would earnestly appeal to 
our readers—however weary they may be of all 
politics and politicians, whom they wish at the 
bottom of the sea—to arouse themselves before it is too late to 
the danger that threatens the British Empire. They must take 
the League of Nations more seriously than they have done hitherto, 
and regard it with different eyes. It is not, as some of us at 
one time supposed it would be, a Compact of Civilized States in 
defence of Civilization. It is to include uncivilized and decivi- 
lized States. Nor is it, as optimists imagined, a harmless futility 
that will eventually lapse into desuetude, like the former European 
Concert or The Hague Peace Conference, as soon as its impotence 
is manifest. On the contrary, it is a restless, active, determined 
organ with an objective of which its British partisans were innocent, 
as may be gathered from the ingenuous articles in a certain quar- 
terly periodical which, having started to promote constructive 
Imperialism, is lapsing into wishy-washy “ Internationalism.” If 
we may believe President Wilson—and no man has his authority 
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either as regards the inception, the construction, the interpreta- 
tion, or the effect of the Covenant—the League of Nations is 
likely to become “ a League of Busybodies to harass and embarrass 
Great Britain and the British Dominions.” It is not his phrase, 
nor, we need hardly say, do we for a moment suggest that it is 
his intention. But we do say advisedly that it is the plain meaning 
of his declaration at Indianapolis, which, unless the British people 
are asleep, will give them a totally different conception of this 
project to that of Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Robert Cecil, General 
Smuts, and the rest of those who are running the Brotherhood of 
Man, of which we are invited to regard the League of Nations 
as the ante-room. President Wilson, on the other hand, conjures 
before us, not a Millennium, but a Pandemonium as the direct 
product of his League, which will bring, not peace, but a sword. 
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THE United States, be it remembered, has protected herself from 
international busybodies, who in the very Covenant are warned 
Unfair Play off the Western Hemisphere, which remains sacro- 

sanct from their operations. Moreover, the United 
States declines to touch any “ mandate” with a barge-pole. 
She will not even look at Armenia nor undertake any obliga- 
tion whatsoever under the League of Nations. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, is shouldering its burdens everywhere, and 
as a world-wide Empire stands to be shot at by all busy- 
bodies because she endeavours to discharge her mission as a 
civilized Power, and has become guardian and trustee of many 
subject races, the administrator of some in process of evolution. 
Under “ my favourite article ” it would be open to any disgruntled 
minority or subsection of a faction, however infinitesimal, in any 
British Dominion or Protectorate—wire-pulled, it may be, and 
financed from Berlin or Bolshevia—to summon the Suzerain 
Power before “‘ the forum” of the League at Geneva on the 
flimsy pretext that “the peace of the world” was affected by 
“a riot in Zanzibar,” “a rising on the Indian frontier, a 
strike in Hong-Kong,” “a shindy in the Pacific,” or any one of 
a hundred and one inevitable incidents of a far-flung Empire. 
We say nothing of graver questions such as Ireland, India, Egypt, 
and other places where marplots are awaiting the constitution of 
the League to invoke “ my favourite article.” Remember also 
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that every hostile movement will not only, as always, enjoy the 
backing of our own Manchester School and Defeatists generally, 
but will likewise command the whole Anglophobe apparatus of 
the United States, to which practically all American politicians, 
whether Republicans or Democrats, in turn play up. Enemies 
now impotent will have golden opportunities undreamt of to 
harass and embarrass the British Empire, especially to make 
mischief between Mother Country and Colonies, because, thank 
God! the Colonies are not so long-suffering in the face of foreign 
aggression and blackmail as we are. 


Tuis same League is to include Germany—if Lord Robert Cecil, 
General Smuts, and the etceteras get their way—which means 
, that Germany, to say nothing of Austria, Hungary, 
ea Bulgaria, and Turkey, who will likewise be “ on 
the ground,” will have a serious say in “ the 

forum,” which is to remain open day and night to all appellants 
against British rule, while permanently closed against all com- 
plaints against American rule. Whether this odious and impos- 
sible regime, which violates every canon of “ fair play,’’ which 
Mr. Lloyd George pronounces to be the chief characteristic of the 
British race, is likely to promote that harmony among English- 
speaking peoples in the interests of which every form of folly is 
espoused, we prefer to leave others to decide. We may be 
reproached in writing thus bluntly with unwittingly furthering 
the cause of the League of Nations now in the balance in the 
United States, as the average American politician usually inquires, 
“What does John Bull want ?”’—in order to do the opposite. 
In our opinion it matters not a brass farthing whether the Treaty 
and Covenant be ratified or not by the Senate, with or without 
“Reservations.” Our exclusive concern is that our own country- 
men should realize the menace to everything that Britain stands 
for in the world. We can understand the enthusiasm the League 
provokes in our Whig and anti-national circles, which at the close 
of a Great War, won in their despite, find themselves unexpectedly 
provided with machinery to carry out the whole programme of 
Little-Englandism. That we should be compelled to embrace 
Germany in a League of Nations had we been beaten was intel- 
ligible ; that our statesmen should commit us to it in victory gives 
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us the measure of their wisdom and patriotism. We can only 
console ourselves by the reflection that Britain must be a very 
great nation to have carried Downing Street through the war, 
however disheartening it is that Downing Street should be in a 
position to make a rotten Peace and join a rotten League. 


ALTHOUGH it does not follow that the ‘‘ Reservations ” adopted 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee will be endorsed by 

the Senate, it is not improbable, as the political 
» complexion of the two bodies closely corresponds. 

In any event, these are interesting as indicating 
the attitude of the Treaty’s most serious critics. The Reserva- 
tions, though only four in number, knock the bottom out of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations as drafted, discussed, approved, 
and subsequently revised in Paris. As we are so badly served 
nowadays by our newspapers on American affairs, which several 
of the correspondents in Washington and New York misconceive, 
we reproduce the text of the “‘ Reservations ”’ as published in the 
New York Sun of September 5, together with the vote on each: 


The 
“ Reservations 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein) that the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, signed by 
the Plenipotentiaries of the United States and Germany and by the Plenipotentiaries 
of the twenty-seven Allied and Associated Powers at Versailles on June 28, 1919, with 
the following reservations and understandings to be made a part and a condition of 
such ratification, which ratification is not to take effect or bind the United States 
until the said following reservations and understandings have been accepted as a part 
of and a condition of said instrument of ratification by at least three of the four principal 
Allied and Associated Powers—to wit, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 

(1) The United States reserves to itself the unconditional right to withdraw from 
the League of Nations upon the notice as provided in Article I of said Treaty of Peace 
with Germany. (Vote 9 to 8.) 

(2) The United States declines to assume, under the provisions of Article X or 
any other Article, any obligation to preserve the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any other country or to interfere in controversies between other nations, 
whether members of the League or not, or to employ the military and naval forces 
of the United States in such controversies, or to adopt economic measures for the 
protection of any other country, whether a member of the League or not, against 
external aggression, or for the purpose of coercing any other country, or for the purpose 
of intervention in the internal conflicts or other controversies which may arise in any 
other country, and no mandate shall be accepted by the United States, under Article 
XXII, Part I, of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, except by the action or joint 
resolution of the Congress of the United States. (Vote 9 to 7.) 

(3) The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right.to decide what ques- 
tions are within its domestic jurisdiction, and declares that all domestic and political 
questions relating to its affairs, including immigration, coastwise traffic, the tariff, 
commerce, and all other domestic questions, are solely within the jurisdiction of the 
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United States, and are not under this Treaty submitted in any way either to arbitration 
or to consideration of the Council, or of the Assembly of the League of Nations, or to 
the decision or recommendation of any other Power. (Vote 11 to 6.) 

(4) The United States declines to submit for arbitration or inquiry by the Assembly 
or the Council of the League of Nations provided for in said Treaty of Peace any 
questions which in the judgment of the United States depend upon or relate to ite 
long-established policy, commonly known as the Monroe Doctrine; said doctrine is 
to be interpreted by the United States alone, and is hereby declared to be wholly 
outside the jurisdiction of said League of Nations, and entirely unaffected by any 
provision contained in the said Treaty of Peace with Germany. (Vote 11 to 6.) 


TuE United States Senate is doubtless acting well within its 
rights under the Constitution in making these Reservations, 

as ._._ Which are in the nature of amendments. Europe 
I 1 no right to complain of the Senate or to 
resent its action in thus transforming the League of Nations 
and in still further attenuating the exiguous responsibilities 
undertaken by the United States. We cannot help feeling that, 
in fairness to his confréres at the Peace Conference in Paris, 
who were in a position to commit their countries to the secret 
Covenants there secretly arrived at—because ratification is a 
mere formality under the Parliamentary regime—President Wilson 
might have taken more pains to explain that he was not the 
United States nor even its Government, as that term is understood 
on this side of the Atlantic, and that without the approval of a 
two-thirds majority of a Republican Senate the Peace Treaty and 
Draft Covenant was but “a scrap of paper” so far as the United 
States was concerned. Unfortunately, possibly by no failing on 
his part, the idea was diffused among Europeans, whose statesmen 
are hazy concerning the working of the American Constitution, 
that President Wilson had rather more than the powers of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. Colonel House and those who take their cue from this 
ardent devotee of the White House have contributed to spread 
the Pontifical view of the Presidency as well as the general assump- 
tion that ‘‘ whatever President Wilson says ‘ goes,’ whatever he 
does will be approved by the American people and endorsed by 
Congress.” We were told that the United States was a unit for 
the League of Nations as expounded in Paris. It may be so, 
but it does not look like it in the face of these “ Reservations ” 
formally promulgated after exhaustive debate. We hardly think 
President Wilson would have been allowed to dominate the Peace 
Conference had it been realized that he counted so little in Congress. 
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It is certain that France would never have made so many painful 
concessions to President Wilson had she realized his inability “to 
deliver the goods.” 


M. CLEMENCEAU will doubtless be heard from should these Reser- 
vations reach Paris. He will know how to state his case and 
Not for US.A. make France’s claim. Britain has no one to 
speak for her, no one in authority who cares 
about British interests, while leading journals can find nothing 
better to do than slobber over Anglo-American relations, 
which are no less prejudiced by such sycophancy than by the 
untoward performances of our irresponsible Prime Minister. 
These Senatorial “ Reservations’ make “the League of Busy- 
bodies ” even more one-sided than it was. So far from its being 
a permanent Pact of Peace, the United States would hand in a 
notice to quit. It rejects all responsibility for the territorial 
arrangements, in which the American President has probably 
had more say than any one, and refuses to promise American 
support to uphold or defend the Treaty, or even to boycott any 
Power that violates it. Nor will the United States accept any 
mandate “ except by the action or joint resolution of the Congress 
of the United States,”’ and we now know what that means. There 
is explicit repudiation of all interference of the League of Nations 
in its “domestic” or “ political ” affairs such as “the tariff,” and flat 
refusal to submit any question to the arbitration of any organ of 
the League which “ in the judgment of the United States”’ has any 
reference to the Monroe Doctrine. In other words, after much closer 
study of the Covenant than that document has received from any 
Parliamentary body in this country, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee concludes that whereas the League of Nations may be 
good enough for the rest of the world, conspicuously the British 
Empire, it is not good enough for U.S.A. Should the Senate endorse 
these Reservations, the League of Nations campaigners now about 
to stump England will look yet more foolish than before. We 
trust that ‘the heckler” may be heard from, and that steps will 
be forthwith taken to enable the public to realize that there 
is another side. 
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THE painful attack on the British Prime Minister by an indig- 
nant American journalist is referred to elsewhere in this number. 

It is hardly calculated to improve Anglo-American 
Tae Chnmasines relations, nor is Viscount Grey’s Special Mission to 
the United States assisted by Mr. Lloyd George’s uncorroborated 
assertion that Mr. Bullitt has told ‘‘a tissue of lies,” which 
is not accepted in Washington as any answer to the latter’s 
categorical charges supported by documentary evidence. Mr. 
Lloyd George is as changeable as a chameleon, and having 
no memory, he forgets that he has changed. On Monday he 
might be a convinced Bolshevik, and on Tuesday an equally 
convinced anti-Bolshevik who would be furious at any suggestion 
that he had been a Bolshevik the previous day, and would denounce 
any man as “a liar” who made any such imputation. To ask 
him to remember anything inconvenient is to ask the impossible. 
We are not attempting to justify his conduct, but merely trying 
to explain what on the face of it is inexplicable. The present 
writer once remarked to a shrewd judge of men who had been 
thrown much with Mr. Lloyd George: “I may be prejudiced 
against Lloyd George, but you are not and know him well—can 
you tell me what he is driving at?” The answer was prompt : 
‘““ How can I know, considering that he has no idea himself?” 
That is an exhaustive diagnosis of a peculiar mentality whose 
vagaries bewilder mankind. 


Ws have had another of them this month. The news was flashed 
through London one afternoon that “the Allied and Associated 

Powers”’ im conference assembled had approved 
on wag the British policy of abandoning Russia. She was 

to be left “‘ to stew in her own juice,” or rather in 
the Bolshevik juice. It was a thunderclap, adding to the general 
dismay caused by the shameful and shameless treatment of a 
whilom Ally to whom Western Europe is under the deepest 
obligations, while President Wilson had proclaimed himself the 
steadfast friend of Russia, who would provide the “acid test” 
of Allied and Associated policy. We were still staggering under 
this appalling announcement—which was universally interpreted 
as “another Lloyd George victory ’—when repudiations rained 
from every quarter. ‘The British Delegation had undoubtedly 
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informed the Press, and the Press had informed the world, that 
the Conference had “ agreed to the British policy of evacuation 
and had expressed itself opposed to Russian adventures.”” Where- 
upon the American Delegation announced, ‘‘ The Russian matter 
was not taken up by the Conference yesterday.” This déments 
was confirmed by French semi-official statements. The subject 
had not even been discussed! The various explanations put 
forward of this amazing affair on behalf of Downing Street only 
deepened the confusion. According to one theory, the British 
communiqué was the unaided effort of Mr. Philip Kerr, the Prime 
Minister’s private secretary, who also figures in the Bullitt busi- 
ness. According to another friendly version, circulated by an 
evening devotee of Mr. Lloyd George, as the latter was leaving 
the Conference chamber at the end of the meeting of the Council 
of Five he casually remarked : 


“ What about the Russian question? I think you will agree with me that we 
have had enough of this Russian Expedition. I think we had better let the Russians 
alone to look after their own affairs.” 

As “no word of dissent ’’ greeted this observation : 


The British Premier accordingly left the Council meeting under the impression that 
his colleagues agreed, and shortly afterwards a statement from British sources was 
handed to the Press representatives to the effect that the Paris Council had decided 
upon the Russian withdrawal—a statement that has provoked so much comment on 
both sides of the Channel 
If we had given currency to anything so ridiculous we should 
be accused of “ maligning the head of the Government,” but 
this was an admirer’s account of his hero’s method of transacting 
international business. In another column of the same journal 
on the same day (see Evening Standard, September 19) a totally 
different explanation was forthcoming—namely, that Mr. Lloyd 
George had mistaken a gathering of his own Cabinet for a meeting 
of the Allies! Again this is not a hostile but a friendly com- 
mentator : 


I do not know how the mistake in regard to the communiqué about Russia in Paris 
arose, but I believe the facts are as follows. The subject was discussed in Paris, but 
not by the Supreme Council, the body which discussed it being made up of those 
members of the British Cabinet who happened to be in Paris. 


This was the latest : 


It will be remembered that, during Mr. Lloyd George’s absence and after a good 
deal of public criticism, Mr. Churchill made a statement reiterating the policy which 
he had already announced in the House. There had, however, been no meeting with 
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the Prime Minister on the subject, and the opportunity of the presence in Paris of 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Milner, and Mr. Churchill gave the occasion 
for s meeting at which the policy already announced by Mr. Churchill was confirmed, 
presumably to apply to the whole of Russia. 


Hence the commumqué implicating innocent Allies in the Lloyd 
George policy ! 


AmipstT these miserable alarums and excursions and intrigues we 
must not forget the greatest issue now confronting “the Allied 

and Associated Powers,” and the one of which 
—— they have made the worst mess. The desertion 
macy of Russia by Civilization would be the crime of 
crimes—so flagrant and so revolting that it could only be con- 
templated by a war-weary world which for the time being had 
lost its grip and its grit. Such a policy must be ultimately 
inspired by those who are working to afford Germany an oppor- 
tunity of resuming “ the frightful adventure.” They could not 
save her from defeat in the West, because French and British 
generalship, French and British and American fighting, were too 
good for the German Army. Nor could they save Austria from 
disaster at the hands of Italy. But at least they could, with the 
assistance of ignorant, impulsive, thoughtless, Western statesman- 
ship, provide Germany with the means of retrieving the situation 
in the East. If only the Bolsheviks, who had been set in motion 
by the Great German General Staff and financed by the Inter- 
national Jew, could be preserved as a de facto Government, and 
the Allies choked off from supporting the anti-Bolsheviks—still 
better, if the Allied and Associated Powers could be induced to 
“recognize ’’ the Soviet—then Germany’s future would be assured, 
because Boche and Bolshevik would form an alliance sufficiently 
strong to overwhelm the West. American “ idealists” are even 
more innocent than British politicians, and both have fallen into 
the trap so artfully prepared for them. During the war the 
section of Labour that would have played us false if it could 
was paralysed by the patriotism of the masses, but in peace, 
with the pressure of danger removed, this faction has been allowed 
to acquire an unwholesome ascendancy, and the Smillies and 
Ramsay Macdonalds, who were powerless to help “ our German 
friends” in 1917 and 1918, are now calling the tune and doing the 
enemy’s dirty work, and trying, in an expressive French phrase, 
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saboter la victoire. We should not be surprised to learn, so constant 
have been the relations between the Government and the Defeatist 
wing of the Labour party, that the latter had been “‘ tipped the 
wink” from Downing Street that if Labour conferences were 
sufficiently demonstrative about Russia it would help the Premier’s 
policy of scuttle. There is a lack of spontaneity about this 
“ Russian agitation,” which is hardly a question on which the 
British working man would excite himself, especially when it is 
explained to him by men like Colonel John Ward what the 
abandonment of Russia to Bolsheviks really means. Germany 
and only Germany stands to gain by the ‘‘ Organized-Labour- 
cum-Downing-Street ’’ conspiracy to allow a mighty Empire to 
become Boche as the only alternative to the present hell. It 
is said that could one penetrate behind the political scenes one 
would encounter individuals of the “ poor dear Germany ”’ per- 
suasion who are fully alive to all possibilities in the East, and 
not less aware than we are of the inevitable results of the policy 
that was proclaimed in the premature commumqué announcing 
an Allied decision that had not even been discussed. We have 
our intellectual Bolshevists as well as the sans-culottes—infinitely 
more dangerous. Some of them are deliberately playing Germany’s 
game in working the Russian scuttle. 


Tue Peace Conference is petering out as a conference of Govern- 
ments. President Wilson has long since returned home. Mr. 
Lloyd George only puts in an occasional appear- 
ance in Paris. Mr. Balfour, the British Foreign 
Minister, has made way for Sir Eyre Crewe—one of the few 
appointments on which Ministers can be congratulated. Un- 
fortunately, though accorded the rank of Ambassador, this 
clear-brained, able, single-minded official, who at last ‘‘ comes 
into his own,” will have to refer every considerable decision to 
Downing Street—and it is in Downing Street that the harm is 
done, through ignorance and hustle. The last full-dress function 
of the Peace Conference was the presentation of the final and 
revised ‘I'reaty to Austria (September 2), being a substantial 
modification of the original terms in Austria’s favour, especially 
in the economic sphere, in which injustice is said to be done to 
Austrian creditors, including the British, whom she owes £9,000,000. 
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After their wont, the Allies covered their concessions to Austria 
as they covered their final concessions to Germany, by “ a letter ” 
denouncing the Austrians up hill and down dale until they had 
not a leg to stand on. This is the dermter ori in new diplomacy. 
Personally we prefer the old style, in which an economy of 
argument was combined with more solid satisfaction. While the 
Austrians were severely lectured by Mr. Philip Kerr, or whoever 
drafted the fulmination, the Austrian Peace Treaty was so unsatis- 
factory to Rumania and Serbia (who have suffered as severely 
in the war as Great Britain or the United States, and to whom 
the conditions imposed on their big neighbour matter infinitely 
more than to London or Washington) that both the Rumanian 
and Serbian Ministers preferred to resign rather than sign them. 
They are peculiarly offensive to Rumania owing to the tutelage 
imposed on her as regards newly annexed territories. Thus do 
we play ducks and drakes with our friends and comrades-in-arms. 
Can we wonder that the Italian Dérouléde, Gabrielle d’ Annunzio— 
against whom we have no intention of casting the contumelious 
stone—rather than see Fiume pass into the possession of a possible 
enemy of his country, should have taken the bit between his 
teeth and outraged all the diplomatic proprieties by laying forcible 
hands on “ the Italian Antwerp ” ? 


Ir is only in accordance with human nature that Responsible 
Statesmen should favour a policy of scapegoats, because if once 
Ciremeertinn the Powers-that-Be could be brought to book the 
immunity of politicians would be over. If auto- 
cratic Sovereigns could be indicted, then Presidents and Prime 
Ministers might in constitutionally governed countries be im- 
peached for their manifold high crimes and misdemeanours. 
Thus British Ministers, who ignored the German danger that 
had stared them in the face for many years, and allowed them- 
selves and their country to be taken completely by surprise, who 
endangered the British Navy by denying it essentials, who kept 
the British Army at a derisory figure—who, in a word, negligently 
brought the British Empire within an ace of catastrophe by their 
wilful blindness, folly, and ineptitude—would be tried and punished 
in any country where justice had no respect for persons. Even 
Presidents who had allowed the world to become unsafe for 
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democracy without moving a little finger save to embarrass those 
who were fighting for the democratic cause during the first two 
and a half years of the struggle, and who made so little preparation 
that when America was forced in, her great power was negligible 
for yet another year, and who, when it was all over, took advantage 
of America’s strength to dictate a peace ruinous to several Allies, 
might be held to “ strict accountability ” in an age of international 
law. It may be some such considerations that explain the otherwise 
inexplicable fact that so far there seems to have been no “ Allied 
and Associated ” attempt to secure the extradition of the ex-Kaiser 
from Holland, where month after month he leads the unmolested 
life of a country gentleman, and, according to rumour, is steadily 
accumulating real and personal property. 


PRESIDENT WILSON is understood to have opposed the ex-Kaiser’s 
arraignment, to the no small astonishment of the French. His 

previous utterances had been interpreted as indi- 
eae cating the punishment of ‘ the Imperial Govern- 

ment” of Germany, whose guilt was distinguished 
from the relative innocence of a deluded German people. It was 
said that on this single question the British Prime Minister had 
ventured to differ from his boss, and that Mr. Lloyd George 
meant to stand firm. He was understood to have given a 
definite pledge to the House of Commons and to have announced 
that our Allies agreed to the trial of the ex-Kaiser in London. 
But nothing more has been heard of this question, and those 
organs that advertise Ministerial plans and projects are suspiciously 
silent about it. We are strongly in favour of the trial of 
Wilhelm II as the arch-criminal of the Great War. But for 
him it would never have occurred; but for him it would have 
been a civilized war. Almost greater than the offence of wantonly 
plunging the world into this catastrophe was the horrible manner 
in which from the outset it was conducted as a matter of policy. 
It is idle, it is sheer hypocrisy, to talk of “a new Europe” in 
which right will be enthroned above might if the chief malefactor 
is allowed to escape scot-free. It would also signify that all the 
minor malefactors are to escape—the U-boat assassins, the torturers 
of prisoners of war, the ravishers of Belgian and French woman- 
hood, the perpetrators of nameless enormities in Poland, Serbia, 
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Rumania, and Italy. Let us make no mistake about it. The 
active “ push ” that is now working on behalf of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm 
and the ex-Crown Prince on the pretext that to arraign the 
Hohenzollerns would be to martyrize and canonize them would 
obviously cover the lesser criminals, who, from Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg down to “ the baby-killers,” would plead that in all they 
did they, as in duty bound, were carrying out Imperial orders. 
If the ex-Emperor is sacrosanct, it would be legally and morally 
impossible to punish any subordinates for obeying him. Those who 
protest against his trial must be fully aware of this—at any rate 
they ought to be—and judging by the demeanour of all our Germans 
and pro-Germans, many of whom have no weakness for kings or 
emperors as such, it is obviously part of the general policy of 
“kindness to Germany,” which is to be carried to the point that 
Great Britain is to pay the whole costs of the war rather than 
extract one farthing of indemnity from the Fatherland. Such is 
the decree of the International Jew and the desire of ‘‘ organized 
labour,” some of whose leaders are hand-in-glove with the I.J. 
We may therefore expect it to become the declared policy of 
the British Government, supposing it should be found necessary 
to make any declaration, though doubtless it is hoped that the 
public will forget all about “‘ the trial of the Kaiser” and “ the 
punishment of the criminals,” as the politicians have long since 
forgotten their solemn promise to “ make Germany pay.” 


ALTHOUGH weakness is “ the sin against the Holy Ghost,” especially 
in dealing with a nation of bullies like the Germans, American 

and British statesmanship seems physically unable 
nee Same to appreciate this truism. M. Clemenceau is 
certainly not responsible for the dangerous and deplorable 
encouragement given to the Germans by the wretched 
wobbling of the Peace Conference on the Polish and kindred 
questions. Anglo-Saxon orators are for ever boasting of the 
“new Europe” they have created and of “ restored Poland,” 
but they shut their eyes to the actual situation and ignore the 
double dangers which are threatening their protégés, who are 
between the Bolshevik, from whom “ the Allied and Associated 
Governments” are anxious to run away, and the fresh manifes- 
tation of Prussian militarism, which they prefer to wink at. Is 
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this another feature of the amiable policy of “ killing the Germans 
by kindness” ? Of the Bolsheviks enough has been said—a lucid 
military appreciation of their campaigns will be found elsewhere 
in this number. Poland is no less concerned by the manner 
in which Germany has been allowed to defy the Peace Conference 
in Upper Silesia, which has had a taste of “ frightfulness”’ as a 
prelude to the “ plebiscite”’~-one of many guffes we owe to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s comprehensive ignorance of European geog- 
raphy and history. Still more formidable and flagrant is the 
growth and reinforcement of General von der Goltz’s great army 
in the Baltic Provinces, which, with the connivance of the German 
Government, openly flouts “ the Allied and Associated ” Powers, 
and brings them into ridicule and contempt. The French are 
fully alive to the gravity of this crisis, with which apparently 
Marshal Foch has been denied the requisite authority and power 
to deal. We always suspected, while Presidents and Premiers 
made the paper restrictions imposed on ‘‘ German militarism ”’ a 
pretext for demobilizing and disbanding Allied Armies and Fleets, 
the enemy would steadily re-create his armies—a process that 
has now reached such a point that we don’t even know how 
large General von der Goltz’s force may be, though not a few 
observers estimate it at eight hundred thousand men. Germany 
has doubtless more than one object in view in accordance with 
the new German watchword, “ Black Russia for the Bolshevists 
and the Bolshevists for us,” or alternatively, as the 7'imes points 
out, Von der Goltz might enter Russia as the champion of law 
and order, winning the gratitude of the very Russians—and they 
are, according to all the latest evidence, the great majority— 
whom Downing Street is itching to desert. Should present 
cowardice prevail, a great Russian reaction might not incon- 
ceivably be followed by a Hohenzollern restoration in Berlin. 
This is doubtless the objective of any Germans in our midst, and 
possibly of some pro-Germans, but is it the object of President 
Wilson, of Mr. Lloyd George, of American Democrats, of British 
Liberals, of English Trade-Unionism ? Will all these allow them- 
selves, on one pretext or another, to be wire-pulled by international 
influences which are working for the recovery of the Fatherland 
and are as indifferent to the auspices under which it occurs as 
to the consequences to other nations ? 
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THE ex-Lord Chancellor, Lord Loreburn, must have been in a 
peculiarly malignant frame of mind to try and stab his former 

. colleague, Viscount Grey, in the back at the moment 
A Radical the latter was starting on a delicate and difficult 
mission to Washington. It was yet more unlucky for 
Lord Grey’s treacherous assailant that he should have chosen a time 
for indicting British pre-war policy and for holding Lord Grey to some 
extent responsible for the war when Vienna was putting the finish- 
ing touches on German and Austro-Hungarian guilt. The Central 
Empires are convicted anew as deliberate, calculating, cold-blooded 
engineers of the Great War in the eyes of every one outside lunatic 
asylums, and possibly that strange type of “crank,” of which 
these islands produce conspicuous specimens, who are determined, 
cotite que cotite, to give the enemies of their country the benefit 
of every doubt even to the point of inventing doubts, and who 
regard it as a point of honour to make propaganda against England 
and her Allies. Lord Loreburn we all remember as a virulent 
pro-Boer twenty years ago. The fact that all the best of those 
with whom he then sympathized have espoused our cause in the 
Great War does not weigh a feather with such as he, who were 
only pro-Boers because the Boers were “ agin us.” He would 
doubtless be a pro-German to-day had he the requisite moral 
courage, but that degree of dementia we understand him to 
repudiate. He is mainly concerned to wipe off sundry old scores 
against the Liberal Imperialists, which date from the South 
African War, when once more they had the patriotism to defend 
England’s cause against the Boers and pro-Boers. Needless to 
say, Lord Loreburn’s screed is hailed with glee by that portion 
of the “ Progressive Press’ which, like the author, would have 
liked to be pro-German during the war as they were pro-German 
before the war and are pro-German after the war. ‘The Manchester 
Guardian cannot contain its satisfaction over this “ first authori- 
tative and objective analysis of the diplomacy that led to the 
war that has appeared in the English language,” being, as Lord 
Loreburn tells us, the point of view of “‘ a Liberal who has always 
thought the infusion of imperialism a source of danger, and who 
believes that the tragedy of this war would not have come upon 
us if the Ministers of 1914 had been true to their traditional 
principles, and outspoken in regard to what they were doing.” 
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We shall hope to return to a volume (How the War Came, Metbuen 
and Co., 7s. 6d. net) which the Manchester Guardian regards as 
“an event of considerable importance,” and which is no less 
because it reveals the whole psychology of the anti-national 
politician who has been the greatest burden the British Empire 
has had to carry ever since the safety of their own skins was 
assured by superior British sea-power and they felt safe to gratify 
their insular vanity. 


As our readers know, we could not defend the Grey policy during 
the years immediately preceding the war (1912-1914), when, 
under the unhappy influence of his friend Lord 
Haldane, the Foreign Minister decidedly weakened, 
through underrating the German danger. But 
Lord Loreburn’s attack makes us realize more than ever the 
enormous difficulties confronting any man conducting our foreign 
policy with colleagues of whom the large majority are known to 
have sympathized with Lord Loreburn’s attitude, forming as they 
did that Pacifist-Potsdam Party which was a veritable nightmare, 
and which, if it had had its way, would have repeated the Glad- 
stonian policy of 1870, and left France in the lurch. In trying to 
damage his colleague at the Foreign Office, Lord Loreburn merely 
discredits himself. His essay can only tend to make Sir Edward’s 
critics more indulgent than hitherto, because they are more con- 
scious of the lions and jackals that beset his path. Men like 
Lord Loreburn—and there were plenty of them in both Houses 
of Parliament as well as in the Progressive Press—bear a ghastly 
load of responsibility for the Great War. They convinced Germany 
by their every word and action that under all circumstances 
England would be “ too proud to fight.” That any of this gang, 
who inside and outside the Cabinet were working, shouting, 
and screaming for peace at any price when the storm burst five 
years ago, should now reproach Sir Edward Grey that he did 
not make “a plain and timely statement to Germany that if 
she attacked France we should be on the side of France,” 
can only be described as a unique exhibition of effrontery. The 
Loreburn policy was proclaimed to all whom it might concern 
in a notorious preface contributed by the ex-Lord Chancellor to 
a Cobden Club pamphlet suggestively entitled The German Pam, 
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published the year before the war. This was then Lord Loreburn’s 
diagnosis of the European situation: ‘‘ Time will show that 
Germans have no aggressive designs against us, nor we against 
them; and then foolish people will cease to talk of a future war 
between us, which will never take place.” Such was the guidance 
he gave the democracy in 1913, while his advice to the Govern- 
ment that he now upbraids for not telling Germany that we 
should support France was as follows : ‘‘ That any British Govern- 
ment would be so guilty towards our own country as to take up 
arms in a foreign quarrel is more than I can believe. To say 
so appears to me a duty not less to ourselves than to Continental 
Powers.”’ Unfortunately, Germany believed that the Pacifist- 
Potsdam Party, which appeared to rule the roost in this country, 
and of which Lord Loreburn was so conspicuous an orna- 
ment, would be strong enough to enforce the cowardly policy 
su obligingly set forth by Lord Loreburn not many months 
before the Great War was brought about in the manner dis- 
closed from Vienna. 


Ir is highly inconsiderate of Vienna—at a time when “ respon- 
sible Anglo-Saxon statesmen” are anxious “ to let bygones be 
bygones ” and to forget the origin of the war as 
well as everything else connected with it—to 
demonstrate afresh the heinous crimes of the 
German and Austrian Governments. It is hard also on the 
Loreburns, who imagined there was a lull in revelations in which 
they might safely vent some of their spleen on Viscount Grey— 
whose chief fault was excessive deference to Loreburns, just as 
his real crime in their eyes was his refusal to repeat the ghastly 
Gladstonian blunder of 1870, as the large majority of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet desired, and the entire “‘ Progressive Press”? and 
four-fifths of the “ Progressive Party ’ in Parliament demanded. 
War at any cost was the deliberate and determined policy of the 
Central Powers. Nothing on earth could have restrained them 
except force majeure, which our Loreburns and disarmament- 
mongers had seen to it that Great Britain did not possess. The 
war guilt of British Pacifists—who are again on the warpath— 
becomes infinitely heavier in the light of the secret archives of 
the Ballplatz now given to the world. One wonders how some 
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of them can sleep o’ nights, which must be disturbed by visions of 
the cruel wound they have contributed to inflict on the manhood 
of our race, to say nothing of other races. Are not those who 
encouraged the chief criminals in the delusion that Britain was 
too decadent to fight almost accessories before the fact? Dr. 
Robert Goos, the historian, has published these papers for the 
Austrian Foreign Office. ‘lhey can only be described as appalling, 
and it is somewhat significant that the so-called ‘‘ new regime ”’ 
in Germany resents this exposure of ‘‘ the old regime.” Why, if 
“the Revolution’ was genuine and not largely camouflage to 
get better terms for the Fatherland? Of fresh documents the 
most important is the report by the Austro-Hungarian Ambas- 
sador in Berlin (Count Szoegenyi) of his ¢éte-d-téte lunch with the 
German Emperor at Potsdam on July 5, 1914. The Count had 
handed the Emperor an autograph letter from the Austrian 
Emperor (Franz Josef) covering a Memorandum by the Chief of 
the Austrian General Staff (Conrad von Hoetzendorf), which had 
been presented to the military Cabinet of the Austrian Kaiser 
some days before the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
at Sarajevo. This Memorandum, which showed a strange if not 
sinister anticipation of the imminent crime—advocated “a 
vigorous policy ” towards Serbia. The covering letter of Kaiser 
Franz Josef urged his brother-Kaiser to draw Bulgaria into the 
Triple Alliance as a counterpoise to Rumania, whom he no longer 
trusted. To this Wilhelm I] replied, substantially agreeing, 
though expressing misgivings concerning Bulgaria. 


Tue Austrian Ambassador’s report of his lunch with Wilhelm II 


runs as follows : ; 
The Kaiser read the documents submitted to him with the 
The Lunch closest attention. First he assured me that he had expected 
serious action on our side towards Serbia, but he added that 
he must confess that in consequence of the explanations of our most gracious 
master he must face the possibility of a serious European complication, and therefore 
would not give a definite answer before he had discussed the matter with the Chan- 
cellor. After lunch, when I once more emphasized the seriousness of the situation 
with the greatest stress, His Majesty empowered me to report to the Emperor that 
in this event, too, we could count on the full support of Germany. As already said, 
he must first have the opinion of the Chancellor, but he did not doubt in the slightest 
that Bethmann-Hollweg would absolutely agree with his opinion. In particular this 
held good with regard to an action on our part against Serbia. In his [Kaiser Wilhelm’s] 
opinion there must be no delay with this action. Russia’s attitude would, moreover, 
be a hostile one, but he had been prepared for this for years, and even if it should come 
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to war between Austria-Hungary and Russia we could be assured that Germany would 
stand at our side with her accustomed fidelity as ally. For the rest, Russia, as things 
stood to-day, was by no means ready for war, and would certainly think twice before 
appealing to arms. She would, however, agitate agains} us among the other Powers 
of the Triple Entente and fan the flames in the Balkans. He understood very well 
that it would be difficult for the Emperor Franz Josef, in view of the latter’s well- 
known love of peace, to march into Serbia. But if we had actually realized the neces- 
sity of warlike action against Serbia he [Keiser Wilhelm] would regret it if we left 
unutilized the present moment which was so favourable for us. 

That document will seal the fate of the ex-Kaiser of Germany 
unless “* Allied and Associated Governments” are to become the 
common laughing-stock, In a further telegram to the Ballplatz 
the Austrian Ambassador reports his subsequent conversation 
with the German Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- Hollweg 
—then admired by Lord Haldane and the Westminster Gazette 


as “a Moderate ”’ : 

In the further course of conversation I ascertained that the Chaneellor, like his 
Imperial master, regards immediate action [Zinechrei/en] on our part against Berbia 
as the most radical and best solution of our difficulties in the Balkans, From an inter- 
national point of view he regards the present moment as more favourable than a later 
one. He quite agrees that we should inform neither Italy nor Rumania of an eventual 
action against Serbia. On the other hand, Italy should at once be informed by our 
Government of the intention of bringing about the adhesion of Bulgaria to the Triple 
Alliance. 


THEN we have a detailed account of the fateful War Council at 
Vienna two days later (July 7, 1914), presided oyer by the Austro- 

Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count Berchtold, who 
a wy declared they must decide whether the moment 

had not come to render Serbia “ for ever innocuous 
by a display of force.” We quote the epitome of the Austrian 
publication appearing in the Berlin correspondence of the Daily 
Telegraph (September 24), Count Berchtold added that such 
a decisive stroke could not be delivered without diplomatic 
preparations. Consequently he had got into touch with the 
German Government. The discussions in Berlin had led to a 
very satisfactory result, “as both Kaiser Wilhelm and Herr 
Bethmann-Hollweg had assured him of the unconditional support 
of Germany for the event of warlike complications with Serbia.” 
They had still to reckon with Italy and Rumania, and here, in 
agreement with the Berlin Cabinet, he was of opinion that it 
would be best to act and to await any claims to compensation 
that might be put forward. It was quite clear to him that a 
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passage at arms with Serbia might have war with Russia as its 
consequence. Nevertheless he advocated anticipating opposition 
by a prompt settlement with Serbia, which would be impossible 
later on. The Hungarian Minister-President, Count Tisza, alone 
counselled decency and caution, declaring he would never agree 
to a surprise attack on Serbia “ without preliminary diplomatic 
action,” such as had been discussed in Berlin. Otherwise, in 
Count Tisza’s opinion, Austria would stand very badly in the eyes 
of Europe and would unite the Balkans against her, barring 
Bulgaria. They must not make impossible demands upon Serbia, 
and it was not Germany’s business to decide this question for 
Austria. The Austrian Premier, Count Stuergk, supported Berch- 
told against Tisza, and advocated war, as they were supported 
by Germany. Herr Bilinski, the Common Finance Minister, took 
the same line, while the War Minister (General Krobatin) insisted 
that it would be better to have war at once than later, and thought 
“a declaration of war” superfluous. In a discussion as to their 
war aims Count Stuergk urged that the present Serbian dynasty 
be replaced by a European prince. Count Tisza, who provides 
the only light spot in this gruesome business, stuck to his guns. 
The substance of the debate was thus summed up in the official 
Minutes as follows : 

(1) That all those present desire the speediest possible decision of the quarrel with 
Serbia in a warlike or peaceable sense. 

(2) That the Council of Ministers would be prepared to adhere to the view of the 
Hungarian Minister-President, according to which mobilization should only take place 
after concrete demands have been made to Serbia and refused by her, and an ultimatum 
has been presented. 

On the other hand, all present, with the exception of the Hungarian Minister- 
President, are of opinion that diplomatic success, even if it should end with a startling 
humiliation of Serbia, would be valueless, and that therefore such far-reaching demands 


must be made of Serbia that a rejection of them may be looked for in order that the 
way may be opened for a radical solution by means of military intervention. 


Count Tisza again and again advised moderation, and at the close 
of another meeting in the afternoon attended by the Chief of the 
General Staff, of which there is not so full a report, earnestly 
appealed to his colleagues to realize what they were doing. Count 
Berchtold announced his intention of going to Ischl on the follow- 
ing day, and there is this note of the aged Emperor: “I have 
taken cognizance of the contents of these minutes.” 
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Count BERCHTOLD’s infamy went far beyond the murderous 
crime of provoking an unnecessary war for which there was not 
Berchtold’s hn shade of a shadow of an excuse. >” Austro- 
a ungarian Foreign Minister was a forger of a 

peculiarly diabolical kind, if we may believe the 
new Austrian Red Book. In order to promote war he wrote a 
report for the aged Emperor at Ischl, pointing out that he thought 
it not impossible that the Entente might still attempt to bring 
about a peaceable settlement of the conflict unless a definite 
situation was now created by a declaration of war. He added 
that, according to a report from the Fourth Army Command, 
the Serbian troops had fired from Danube steamers on Austrian 
and Hungarian soldiers at Temes-Kubin. Hostilities, therefore, 
had actually begun. With this report Count Berchtold submitted 
a declaration of war for the Emperor’s signature, which explicitly 
stated that the Imperial and Royal Government was forced to 
protect its rights and interests by recourse to arms, the more so 
as Serbian troops had already attacked the Imperial and Royal 
soldiers at Temes-Kubin. After the Emperor had signed the 
declaration of war in this form Count Berchtold struck out 
the reference to a fight at Temes-Kubin, and sent a letter to the 
Emperor explaining that he had taken it upon himself to eliminate 
this sentence, as the reports had not been confirmed. In other 
words, he invented an attack that had never occurred in order 
to justify one. Upon this the Arbeiter Zeitung (an Austrian 
Socialist organ) observes : 


That arch-scoundrel Berchtold not only deceived the people, but also the Emperor. 
The destiny of the world depended upon whether an 84-year-old man permitted himself 
to be deceived. For such a crime Berchtold must certainly be sent to prison, or more 
justly to the gallows. 


We would warn the statesmen of the Entente—especially the 
pro-Austrians—-that if this infamy be proved they would be 
ill-advised to try and save Berchtold. It was to “detach” 
Austria that General Smuts was sent on that fantastic mission 
to Switzerland in the winter of 1917-18! 


WE confess to being in no inconsiderable dilemma as regards 
domestic politics, and shall be grateful to any of our readers 
who can extricate us. The National Review has been a con- 
sistently Unionist organ, giving heart-whole support to the 
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Unionist Party, while occasionally trying to “ ginger up” its 
flabby leadership. But to-day there is no Unionist Party in any 
‘ intelligible sense of that term, because, although the 
maintenance of the unity of the United Kingdom is 
as paramount as ever, it is common gossip, if not common know- 
ledge, that Unionist leaders are seeking some pretext to abandon 
the Union, because it has become inconvenient in their present 
affiliation to a Lloyd George Coalition. It is indeed difficult to 
discover any principle or any conviction to which our Front- 
Benchers attach importance, and to which they are likely to adhere, 
and that would not be incontinently sacrificed the moment it 
clashed with political exigencies. The Prime Minister is not 
merely fluid himself, but he spreads fluidity to others, and under 
his domination Mr. Bonar Law has become equally fluid, so that 
no one has any idea for what he stands at any moment, still less 
where he will be three months hence. This is decidedly embarrass- 
ing to a once great Party with historical traditions and ineradicable 
instincts. Curiously enough, it is hkewise the plight of other 
Parties and other political leaders. Every one is in the dark as 
to the direction in which Mr. Lloyd George is moving, being 
ignorant of the number of his labels he has eaten. One thing only 
is clear—namely, that he stands for chaos, and under him every- 
thing is likely to drift from bad to worse. Mr. Asquith, as the 
Liberal Leader, had a great opportunity of saving the Peace as he 
could not win the war, but he was unable to rise to it, and is to-day 
content to mumble the ancient shibboleths, which will hardly 
help the nation through the ordeal of Reconstruction. His friends 
and would-be followers complain that he also has caught the 
infection of fluidity from the Prime Minister and that they know 
no more for what principles or policy Mr. Asquith stands than 
do the henchmen of Mr. Lloyd George or the satellites of Mr. 
Bonar Law. 


THESE three leaders who can’t lead appear tu have much in 
common, while the differences between them are difficult to 
detect with a microscope, apart from their con- 
flicting opinions as to who should be “ top dog” 
and how the spoils should be appropriated. Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law are all prepared to give their blessing 
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to the League of Nations, though Mr. Asquith, as an intelligent 
and better-informed man, cannot fail to be aware that it is a 
snare and a delusion. ‘They will all advocate Disarmament and 
will denounce National Service—they will disband our Defences 
to the danger-point. ‘They will pretend that a good peace has 
been made, and that there is no further German danger, and that 
Bolshevism is “a bogy.” ‘They will encourage each other in 
the base and cowardly crime of deserting Russia in order to curry 
favour with “ organized labour,” and will shut their eyes to the 
obvious consequences of throwing that mighty Power into the 
arms of the enemies of mankind. They will talk universal arbi- 
tration, pretending that war is a thing of the past. They will 
reopen our ports to German dumping directly they dare, and 
represent the unchanging Hun as a reformed character. They 
will spare Germany the payment of any Indemnity, and generally 
sacrifice our friends and Allies in order to “ propitiate”’ an 
implacable foe. In other words, they will do everything which 
they describe as “ responsible statesmanship,” and subsequently 
marvel that we are regarded abroad as Perfide Albion. They 
will forget every lesson of the Great War as rapidly as possible, 
thus preparing the way for its resumption, and future Asquiths, 
Lloyd Georges, and Bonar Laws will wonder, as did the Loreburns 
and Haldanes in 1914, how another “ unthinkable” war has 
come about, not realizing that the unteachable Bourbons of 
Downing Street, who learn nothing and forget nothing, are 
responsible for most of the misfortunes of mankind. 


HowEVER, we are not concerned with the future, but with our 
amazing present. We wonder that our leading Tweedledums and 

‘'weedledees are able to persuade serious persons 
aeemanet to take them so seriously and to pretend that 

e Land aa 

there are fundamental differences between them 
worth even the sham fight at Westminster! We shall be much 
obliged if any of our readers will indicate any important question 
on which Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Asquith 
disagree with one another to the point of pursuing different 
policies. We may be told that the Radical Leader is a Free- 
‘Trader and that the Unionist Leader is a Protectionist. It is 
true that Mr. Bonar Law secures the Protectionist vote, but we 
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have always understood him to disclaim that he is a Protectionist, 
and during many years of office, including some of power, he has 
never done “a hand’s turn” for Protection. We believe that 
for all practical purposes, i.e. so far as action is concerned, Mr. 
Bonar Law is as good a Cobdenite as Mr. Asquith or Mr. Balfour 
or Mr. Lloyd George. The Conservatives are cosmopolitans who 
exploit the sentiment of Protection for electioneering purposes. 
At any rate, the present Coalition Government, in which Mr. Bonar 
Law and his friends ought to count, has no visible fiscal policy 
any more than it has any other policy. Among conspicuous lessons 
of the Great War is this of the utter nakedness of our public life 
and the disappearance of character and leadership. Our politi- 
cians have no policies because they have no principles, and Parties 
have consequently become a mere struggle for place and power. 
Mr. Lloyd George has built up an artificial position for himself, 
partly through the absence of serious competition and partly 
through the abnormal newspaper support he received because 
there was nobody else. This was disinterested in the case of 
Lord Northcliffe, who, whatever his enemies may say, turned on 
the Asquith Government because he was sincerely convinced that 
change was imperative as the single alternative to our losing the 
war. Some other newspaper proprietors may have been animated 
by lesser motives. They presumably thought they would get 
more from the present Premier than from his predecessor. Mr. 
Lloyd George has certainly lavished so-called “ honours ”’ on the 
Press with shameless profusion, and accordingly commands 
unprecedented journalistic support, which up to a certain point 
was able to falsify and mislead public opinion. To some pluto- 
crats politics are chiefly a question as to who shall create the 
viscounts, the barons, the baronets, the knights. Their greed, 
combined with Mr. Lloyd George’s recklessness, has brought the 
whole system of Honours into disrepute. But if Mr. Bonar Law 
became Prime Minister, as some think possible, we should have 
the same wobbling policy, with the “ honours” going in slightly 
different channels. It is a dog-fight to determine whether Mr. 
Lloyd George’s tamest newspaper-proprietor becomes an earl 
before that honour falls to the chief journalistic backer of Mr. 
Bonar Law. Asquithians profess to be shocked by the morals 
of the Coalition, but Mr. Asquith precipitated the present debauch 
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in Honours, and if we had another Wait-and-See Government we 
should have a multiplication of Wait-and-See Peers instead of the 
present ennoblement of Dillies and Dallies. The only remedy is 
the curtailment of political patronage, at any rate as regards 
hereditary Honours, which are the Source of the Secret Party 
Funds, but against this vital reform Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Balfour are as solid—and infinitely 
keener—as on other questions. 


Lorp MILNER, who used to know his own mind, appears to have 
suffered the same sea-change that overtakes practically everybody 

, who enters the demoralization of Downing Street. 
Con Sem He now pleads for an “ open mind,” if we under- 
stand him, on such questions as Nationalization. Mr. Bonar 
Law is understood to have an “ open mind ” on the “ conscription 
of wealth,” Mr. Austen Chamberlain to have exhausted his enthu- 
siasm for Tariff Reform by a meagre instalment of Imperial 
Preference that can have no appreciable economic effect on 
Canada, New Zealand, or Australia. Sir Auckland Geddes keeps 
his opinions in “a locked box” that no one dare open. Other 
Ministers cultivate the “open mind”’ on other matters. This 
usually means that they are doubtful which way the cat is likely 
to jump and are resolved not to be left out in the cold. But there 
are questions on which men calling themselves statesmen and 
drawing Ministerial salaries of many thousands a year from the 
country they have brought to bankruptcy by their wicked waste- 
fulness have no right to have an open mind. What are they 
waiting for? All the pros and cons of Nationalization are before 
us, and intelligent men should have no difficulty in deciding one 
way or other. We believe that Nationalization of such an industry 
as coal would be disastrous from every point of view, but there 
would be a moral disaster no less than the material disaster if it 
were adopted as a political manceuvre to dish the other side by 
Ministers who do not believe in it, but who hoped to save their 
own skins by passing it. We are in favour of fighting Nationali- 
zation and damning the consequences. The only tolerable alter- 
native is that this policy should come from a Government of 
Nationalizers who at least believe in it. In other words, the 
Coalition should make way for a Labour Government before it 
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adopts the Labour Programme. All Unionists without axes to 
grind agree with Lord Selborne on this question. They hope to 
see him take his coat off and join the Duke of Northumberland 
and Lord Salisbury in fighting against time-serving. It would be 
far healthier to have Mr. Henderson in Downing Street than to 
have Mr. Lloyd George manipulated by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
and using the Unionist Party as so much camouflage for extreme 
measures. ‘That, as we understand it, is the tactics of the much- 
advertised ‘‘ Centre Party,” which is merely a manceuvre to per- 
petuate the present “‘ organized hypocrisy,” as Disraeli christened 
a similar Government. 


THE Coalition’s craze for creating inopportune Peerages has 
brought yet another smashing blow to the Lloyd George-Bonar 
Widnes Law regime. If it was necessary to make a Peer 
of so popular a Member as Colonel Hall Walker of 
Widnes, it might have been done at the last election or at the 
next election. There is always a chance of losing any seat so 
held, and unless it is sought to weaken the Conservative forces 
in the country and in the Commons, there was no excuse what- 
soever for this vacancy. Another disagreeable feature of this 
by-election was that the admirable Unionist candidate, Mr. 
F. M. B. Fisher—whose return would not only have been a compli- 
ment to New Zealand, but would have brought a valuable recruit 
to Westminster—seems to have been completely deserted by 
the Powers-that-Be, receiving practically no outside platform 
assistance, while his formidable opponent, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
commanded the entire political resources of the Labour Party, 
who regarded this as a trial of strength with the Government. 
He was also supported by Liberals. What chance has the 
Coalition in any constituency if its own members are disloyal to 
it and afford its candidates little or no assistance? It was a gross 
outrage to leave a man of Mr. Fisher’s calibre and experience 
alone and unaided. Judging by the newspaper campaigns which 
Mr. Lloyd George’s personal friends are waging against Mr. Bonar 
Law, Lloyd-Georgites are presumably anxious to see Mr. Bonar 
Law’s followers dwindle, but this can hardly be the object of the 
Unionist caucus, unless the Unionist Leader is more under Mr. 
Lloyd George’s thumb than even we had imagined. As the result 
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a Coalition majority of nearly 4000 was converted, in the 
“Unionist” stronghold of Widnes, into a Labour majority of ap- 
proximately 1000, and Mr. Henderson returns to Parliament, 
where he is expected to lead the Labour Party, vice Mr. Adamson. 


THE Widnes by-election attracted general interest apart from 
local issues and its bearing on Parties, owing to Mr. Henderson’s 
ail revelations concerning 1917, when he left the Lloyd 

George Cabinet. Something of the kind had been 
rumoured, and hinted at, in the National Review. It was expected, 
when Mr. Henderson went on his Russian Mission after the Russian 
Revolution, that he would become British Ambassador in Petro- 
grad in place of Sir George Buchanan—who had served both 
countries admirably and was irreplaceable. It was one of our 
Prime Minister’s earlier escapades—probably prompted by one or 
other of his amateur diplomatic advisers. We believe Mr. Hen- 
derson to have spoken the simple truth when he told a Widnes 
audience, ‘“ When I went to Russia I went possessing the power 
to send the then Ambassador home at the end of a fortnight and 
to take his job at £8000 a year.” This coincides with what we 
heard at the time from persons likely to know, though expressing 
themselves otherwise. We equally credit Mr. Henderson’s state- 
ment that when he got to Petrograd he realized “ that the decision 
taken before I left London was taken altogether on wrong grounds, 
and that it would be most unfair for me to ask the Ambassador 
toreturn home.” Accordingly, “I wrote back to London suggest- 
ing that I should return to London, and that he should remain 
at his post.’ It will be generally agreed that this incident reflects 
credit on everybody concerned except those who sent Mr. 
Henderson to Petrograd. Happily, he had the sense to realize 
when he got there that it would be absurd to supersede Sir George 
Buchanan, who commanded more confidence than any foreign 
Representative in the Russian capital. Unfortunately, like every 
good man on the spot, Sir George could rarely get a hearing in 
Downing Street, or things would not be so hopeless as they now 
are. Mr. Henderson disclosed the further interesting fact, which was 
no news to our readers—namely, that it was not he but Mr. Lloyd 
George who was the original advocate of “ Stockholm.” In his 
own words, to which there has been no authoritative answer : 
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“In 1917 the Cabinet decided in my absence to ask me to go on a 
mission to Russia, and I went. 1 was opposed to what is known 
as the Stockholm Conference, and its chief, Mr. Lloyd George, 
was in favour of it. I went to Russia and I got converted.” 
This was unfortunate from every point of view. He returned, 
to find that the Chameleon had changed. Mr. Henderson gave 
no clear account of his subsequent resignation beyond saying, 
“I therefore decided to sacrifice my £5000 a year and stand by 
my Party and my principles.” 


THERE has been one of those periodic panics in Downing Street, 
produced as usual by a perusal of the Press, which divides with 
A Panic “ organized labour ” the honour of terrorizing our 

timid rulers. This time the subject of the panic 
is “economy,” and as a result of it there suddenly appeared an 
hysterical letter from the Prime Minister to some unnamed corre- 
spondent—-possibly Mr. Winston Churchill—of which the exclusive 
privilege of publication was accorded to the Daily Mail--the 
journal that had been most active in belabouring this wickedly 
wasteful Government. Our contemporary is to be congratulated 
on this tribute to its power. It was doubtless expected to be 
mollified by the favour of circulating this precious missive, over 
which the Downing Street Press indulged in its usual gush : ‘‘ Now 
that the Prime Minister has personally taken in hand the all-impor- 
tant question of retrenchment we may expect to see the salutary 
action that invariably follows his intervention,” etc. etc. That is 
what we were doubtless all expected to think and say, but con- 
sidering that, though frequently speaking, Mr. Lloyd George had 
never said a word for economy, while his colleagues had revelled 
in their extravagance, and there was a Ministerial move to raise all 
Cabinet salaries from £2000 to £5000 a year—although there were 
no Cabinets—this belated exhortation was too transparent even 
to catch votes. Nor were its terms, coming from the head of 
the spendthrifts, impressive. “I wish,” he said, “to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the feeling which exists in the 
House of Commons, in the Press, and among all classes of the 
community as to the necessity for an immediate cutting down of 
Government expenditure.” There was, it is observable, no 
suggestion of any Ministerial desire to save the impoverished 
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taxpayer's pocket. We were at least saved that hypocrisy. “ The 
public are angry, the public must be appeased,” was the burden 
of the Prime Minister’s lamentation. He informed his innominate 
correspondent, what could not have been news to him whoever 
he was: “ A general feeling undoubtedly exists that expensive 
and needless establishments are being maintained because of the 
reluctance of those at the heads of the various branches of 
administration in the Government Departments to dismiss any 
of their employees.” 


Tus reluctance, it should be explained, is not exclusively due to 
consideration for the employees whom “ the chiefs ”’ are reluctant 

to disband. One cause of the immense multipli- 
Staffs cation of superfluous clerks and typists is that in 
Departments officials are important in proportion 
to the size of their “ staffs,’ which there was consequently keen 
competition to enlarge during the war, and a corresponding reluc- 
tance to reduce at the peace. Mr. Lloyd George added: “I do 
not think that the strength of this feeling is realized by subordi- 
nates, and this is probably due to the fact that the need for imme- 
diately taking steps to curtail expenditure has not been sufficiently 
insisted on.” It certainly has not, partly for the reason we have 
given—namely, that departmental retrenchment affects the amour- 
propre of many Jacks-in-office, who for the first time in their lives 
find themselves commanding the click of many typewriters and the 
services of innumerable “ messengers.” Anyhow, public opinion 
has at last reached the Prime Minister, who informed his astonished 
colleague, if it was a colleague to whom he had written: “ The 
time has come when each Minister ought to make clear to those 
under his control that if they cannot reduce expenditure they 
must make room for somebody who can. That is the public 
temper, and it is right. . . . Everything in excess must be ruth- 
lessly cut down.” Since the publication of this document, which 
is surely one of the most humiliating to which a British Prime 
Minister ever put his pen, there has been an immense amount 
of newspaper rumour concerning “ Government economies,” but 
we have no means of knowing whether these economies are “ eye- 
wash” or whether they are facts. Panic retrenchment is 
likely to be as reckless as panic expenditure, and in the long run 
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as costly. Lord Fisher, who enjoys swimming with what he 
conceives to be the tide, has hardly helped the country at this 
critical juncture by a series of silly letters in the Times, with the 
perpetual refrain ‘‘ Scrap the lot.” 


THIs panicky letter on economy is not the only demonstration 
of the Prime Minister from the neighbourhood of Deauville, where 
he spent the Recess---to the no small inconvenience 
of colleagues who had to dance attendance on him. 
Whether as the result of ‘* regrettable incidents ” at 
by-elections or from some other cause, Mr. Lloyd George, fearing 
that he might be “left” in the “ new world” arising after the 
war, suddenly issued a manifesto consisting of an eight-page 
pamphlet entitled The Future, which was scattered gratis by the 
million. Considering the present ruinous cost of publication of 
all kinds, this was hardly that example of economy to which the 
Prime Minister had recently exhorted his colleagues. The Press 
is available to any public man, especially the head of the Govern- 
ment. There was no need for this costly pamphlet, which was 
either financed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer or by a Party 
fund—a scandalous waste of money in either case. The Future 
contained no less than three portraits of Mr. Lloyd George and 
a “* Message to the People ”’ from him, and quotations from various 
Coalition speeches and other matter in glorification of this inglorious 
Government. ‘The “ Message ’’ was pure and unadulterated clap- 
trap, though its author is such an adept at humbug that there 
may be found people to be taken in by the stuff in which Dema- 
gogues have specialized since the beginning of time, e.g. : “ What 
does a new world mean ? What was the old world like / It was 
a world where toil for myriads of honest workers, men and women, 
purchased nothing better than squalor, penury, anxiety, and 
wretchedness. A world scarred by slums and disgraced by 
sweating, where unemployment through the vicissitudes of industry 
brought despair to multitudes of humble homes. A world where, 
side by side with want, there was waste of the inexhaustible 
riches of the earth, partly through ignorance and want of fore- 
thought, partly through entrenched selfishness.” As to the 
future: “If we renew the lease of that world we shall betray 
the hervic dead. We shall be guilty of the basest perfidy that 
ever blackened a people’s fame. Nay, we shall store up retribu- 
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tion for ourselves and for our children. ‘The old world must and 
will come to an end. No effort can shore it up much longer.” 
These would be admirable sentiments if we had not heard them 
too often before from the same and similar quarters ; moreover, 
the author is going the wrong way to work to realize his dream. 
There are those who think that, thanks in no small measure to 
our politicians, the British people have a period of much misery 
ahead of them. We sincerely hope these prophets of woe are 
wrong, but the omens are not entirely propitious. 


WE are all grateful to the intellectual enterprise of Lord Rother- 
mere, who enlivened what might have been the dull season by 

a remarkable thesis which raised many a smile in 
The Rother- | political circles. He invited the world to believe, 
mere Cam 3 : : sedi: 

by articles in the Sunday Pictorial, that the general 
view that Mr. Lloyd George was “ the boss’ of his Government 
was erroneous, because the real boss was the redoubtable Mr. 
Bonar Law, who for the many months of the Premier’s absence 
in Paris had been a quasi-dictator. It was, therefore, not our 
pure and immaculate Premier, who is the soul of economy, who 
bore any responsibility for the hideous waste of public money 
that alarms Lord Rothermere, like every one else. “* B.L.M.G.” 
was, in fact, Lord Rothermere’s motto. We hold no brief for 
the Unionist Leader, because, so far from persuading ourselves 
that he is the strong and ruthless tyrant of Lord Rothermere’s 
dreams, we believe him to be as fluid as Mr. Lloyd George himself, 
and our grievance against him is that so unable is he to enforce 
any Conservative doctrine on his colleagues that he is prepared 
to take any amount of Radical doctrine from them. Lord Rother- 
mere’s—and we must remember that, unlike his brother Lord 
Northcliffe, he is a Radical—object is to saddle Coalition Unionists 
with all the odium of a Government whose unpopularity is 
becoming obvious even to Mr. Lloyd George’s blindest: worshippers. 
Mr. Bonar Law deserves his full share of blame for the disrepute 
of the Ministry, but there is no reason why he should also shoulder 
the share that properly appertains to Lord Rothermere’s friend 
and leader, Mr. Lloyd George. During the last Premiership 
Lord Rothermere emphasized the responsibilities of the head of 
the Government, and rightly resented their being ignored by that 
portion of the Press that made a demigod of Mr. Asquith. What 
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is sauce for the goose must be sauce for the gander. Lloyd- 
Georgites cannot have it both ways. He cannot be the great 
man of the Daily Mirror and the Sunday Pictorial if he needs a 
scapegoat in the person of a colleague. 


ALTHOUGH Ministerial weakness and vacillation play into the 
hands of the extremists of the Labour world and paralyse the 
Moderates, it is not yet established that even 
‘ organized labour ” has surrendered to the Party 
of ‘ direct action,” alias the Revolutionaries, who are anxious 
to hoist the Red Flag and emulate the achievements of Messrs. 
Lenin and Trotsky. These are the gods of our Smillies, Williams, 
Manns, and other anarchists who aspire to govern by Prussian- 
Russian methods. But the working classes at large—who are 
less under the influence of bosses than “ organized labour ’’— are 
not anxious to put their necks in a noose to please a few megalo- 
maniacs. Uncertainty was the keynote of the recent Trade Union 
Congress, where almost all the noise was made by the “ wild 
men,” but the voting, even on the fallacious block system which 
wipes out every minority, was not wholly to the liking of our 
would-be Lenins and Trotskys, who had high hopes of stampeding 
it for all purposes. The first considerable decision was a majority 
of 710,000 votes on a poll of 4,462,000 censuring the Parliamentary 
Committee for declining to call a special congress last spring to 
decide ‘‘ what action, if any, should be taken” to compel the 
Government to comply with the political demands of “ the Triple 
Alliance.”” This was a score for the extremists, who were no less 
elated by the huge majority of 4,401,000 on a poll of 4,555,000 
instructing the Parliamentary Committee to call a special congress 
to decide “ the form of action to be taken ” should the Govern- 
ment refuse to nationalize the coal-mines. But a majority of 
169,000 on a substantially similar poll carried “ the previous ques- 
tion,” thus evading immediate decision on “ direct action.” There 
followed an almost unanimous vote instructing the Parliamentary 
Committee to call “ a special congress ” to consider “ what action 
shall be taken” should the Government refuse to repeal the 
Conscription Acts and withdraw British troops from Russia. A 
heavy fall was, however, taken by “ the wild men” when it came 
to the election by ballot of the new Parliamentary Committee, 
as thirteen of the sixteen members of the old Committee, including 
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a majority of known opponents of “ direct action,” were returned, 
and the nominees of the Miner’s Federation were ejected from 
the two seats they had previously held. This was a serious 
rebuff to Messrs. Smillie and Co., whose spirits have, however, 
since revived owing to a conflict between the Board of Trade and 
the railways, threatening a vast strike at the time of writing. 
This incident will severely test Sir Eric Geddes, who as Minister 
of Transport will, we hope, cultivate those three uncommon quali- 
ties—namely, clearness, fairness, and firmness—which are all-im- 
portant in such times as these—the last not the least. 


THE sudden death of Lord Charles Beresford-—for ‘‘ Lord Charles ”’ 
he remained to the public—while on a shooting visit to the Duke 

of Portland in Scotland came as a great shock to 
—— the country, who counted him as one of themselves. 

Although he had been in indifferent health for 
some time, and his condition aroused anxiety among those who 
knew, Lord Charles was so vital as to rank with the young despite 
his seventy-four years. Mr. Cope Cornford succeeds in his sym- 
pathetic sketch in giving a vivid impression of a most delightful 
and attaching personality that inspired devotion in all who came 
in contact with him. That he was always a popular hero in 
whom the crowd believed was perhaps the least of Lord Charles’s 
many striking attributes, though his prestige with the people is 
but further evidence of the latter’s shrewdness in judging men. 
It was equally to the credit of Lord Charles that he never “‘ went 
down ”’ in the political world, and that superior persons despised 
him and everything he stood for. He was absolutely honest and 
fearless and entirely above the tricks of the trade, and was there- 
fore, relatively to his abilities, a failure at Westminster, where it 
may almost be said that men are rated in inverse proportion to 
their worth. His services to the nation were immense, because 
it will be found on reviewing the events of our time that there 
was scarcely a single question of national defence or any other 
of the greater problems of national policy on which those who 
had differed from Lord Charles Beresford were not demonstrated 
by the searching test of the Great War to have been in the wrong. 
Beresford’s instinct detected the German danger, and had his 
spirit permeated Downing Street Germany would have known 
from the outset that whenever she attacked France she would 
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have to reckon with England. Had it penetrated the Admiralty 
the Grand Fleet would have been “ in being ” on August 4 instead 
of having to be created after that date. We trust there may be 
some worthy memorial of a man who in no conventional sense 
was a great public servant. 


GENERAL Borua has fallen a victim to influenza at a compara- 
tively early age, and bis loss is sincerely mourned by the Empire 

he fought against with such tenacity and resource, 
General Botha ' ! ; 

and on whose behalf he subsequently displayed 
the same qualities. He has played a notable part, not only in 
the history of South Africa as in Imperial councils, where his 
word went far, but also on the International stage, as may be 
gathered by the comments provoked by his death in the German 
Press. which made no attempt to conceal its rancour towards 
one of the chief obstructors of the Pan-German programme. 
How wise General Botha is now seen to have been from the 
exclusively Boer point of view—-quite apart from lus services to 
the British Empire—in loyally and unreservedly throwing in his 
lot with us! Where would the Boers be to-day had he elected 
to sulk in his tent or to become another Herzog, having put all 
his people’s money on the wrong horse and being to-day without 
a friend in the world beyond the Adullamites ? By his foresight 
and moral courage General Botha enabled the Dutchmen of 
South Africa to play a greater part in the Great War than the 
Dutchmen of Europe, who, having no Botha, cut but a miserable 
figure in the eyes of their neighbours. Indeed, our only complaint 
is that the Botha policy was too successful and secured too much 
influence in British councils for the Boer representative, who 
happened to be General Smuts, who is understood to have been 
among Mr. Lloyd George’s worst advisers, especially during the 
closing stages of the war and at the Peace Conference. He has 
now taken General Botha’s place as Prime Minister of the Union 
Government, and circumstances evidently compel him to strike 
a stronger note in the subcontinent than when he rejoiced Euro- 
pean Pacifists and Defeatists by advocating hugging the Huns. 
General Smuts is too much of a Dutchman in Europe, but in 
South Africa he must be less Dutch than the Boer of “ the back 
of beyond,” and he should now be too preoccupied for any more 
“ League of Nations nonsense ’’—-even Herzog has no use for it. 
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Amone the delightful events of the past month, of which the 
politics at home and abroad have been equally gloomy, is the 
._, wonderful tour of the Prince of Wales in Canada. 
a Prince's = Wherever he goes this most attractive young man 
our 
wins all hearts, not only because he has a cap- 
tivating personality, but because his own heart is in the right 
place. This prevents him from ever striking a false note and 
enables him to remain perfectly natural in all company in all 
countries, while his sense of enjoyment is so keen that he is able 
to survive the routine with the least possible distress. It never- 
theless must be a tremendous strain on any young man to rise 
up and go to bed as Prince of Wales and to be Prince of Wales 
at all other times. We feel sure that those who are responsible 
for the exhausting programmes which are an inevitable incident 
of a Royal tour will see to it that there is sufficient respite and 
relaxation. The Prince of Wales is so precious to all classes of 
the community—he is so beloved throughout the British Empire— 
that no risk of overworking him should be run. Canadians will 
appreciate this—they share all our feelings for him—and when 
he crosses the border into the different atmosphere of the United 
States, where the sentiment towards our future King-Emperor 
is naturally and necessarily not the same, we sincerely hope that 
the Prince of Wales will not be overworked by the hospitality 
for which the Americans are justly, famous. We shall also do 
well to bear in mind that there are bitterly hostile elements in 
the United States, which find open expression in a certain Press 
of the chief purveyor of Anglophobia, though to the surprise of all 
decent Americans he has been put on the Prince’s “ Reception 
Committee > in New York. 


Amonc other agreeable events we may note the return of General 
Allenby to receive the honours that have fallen to him for his 

historic achievements in Palestine and Syria. The 
Aleaby public rejoiced at being afforded an opportunity of 
expressing their appreciation of one of the foremost soldiers of 
the age. The Government are understood to wish to consult 
him upon the thorny problem of Syria, which has been inflamed 
by faults on both sides. There is a certain type of pettifogging 
Fiench official, not infrequently to be met with overseas, who 
makes mountains out of every molehill and would sooner have 
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any row than none at all. He conceives his duty to his country 
to consist in creating as much friction as possible and in multi- 
plying “ questions.”” In this practice he is, we fear, occasionally 
encouraged by the minor bureaucracy of the Quai d’Orsay—-who 
hate M. Clemenceau, having been brought up in the Jules Ferry 
tradition, and still regard embéter les Anglais as among the duties 
of every good Frenchman. But the faults are by no means all 
on one side. Great Britain produces a certain type of “ Near- 
Eastern maniac ”’ who is equally impossible. He regards Sofia or 
Constantinople, Salonika, Athens, or Cairo, or wherever he may 
be, as the only “ hub of the universe.” He would sacrifice every 
British interest and every British ally in order to get his way 
in his own back garden. Verdun, Calais, Paris, Dover, London, 
convey nothing to this school so long as they can prevail 
on some local issue. They are usually high-minded men of 
disinterested enthusiasm to be held in the utmost personal esteem, 
but there are fewer worse advisers of the Home Government in 
given contingencies. They must remember, as General Allenby 
never forgets, that Great Britain’s word is solemnly pledged over 
Syria, and it is hopeless by any side wind to try and retrieve the 
situation. The Arabs played a great part in smashing the Turks, 
as did Colonel Lawrence, who is one of the wonders of the war. 
But the best service England can now render the Emir Feisul 
is to persuade him to unreservedly recognize France as paramount 
Power in Syria. We and the Americans are largely responsible 
for present French insecurity on the Rhine. It is “ unthinkable ” 
that any serious group of Englishmen should try and manceuvre, 
or lecture, France out of Asia Minor. 


P.S. At the moment of going to press comes the grave news 
that the Railways and Government having been unable to come to 
terms, the former have declared a general strike which is almost 
as serious as a war. Even newspapers that have given most en- 
couragement to “ Labour” cannot defend this wanton essay in 
tyranny. The Railwaymen are so hopelessly in the wrong as to 
provoke Downing Street to resistance. 


MEGALOMANIA IN DEFENCE 


AN article (obviously semi-official or published with official 
sanction) entitled “A Ministry of Defence,” by Lt.-Col. D. 
Forster, D.S O., R.E., General Staff, in the Times of January 28, 
1919, has hardly received the attention or criticism it deserves, 
for it involves a radical change in the organization of the 
Wer Departments which would certainly greatly diminish the 
status, authority, and efficiency of the Admiralty Board and 
Naval Staff. The writer pointed out that most proposals for 
reconstruction were based on the assumption that the three 
“‘ Departments of Defence” would remain independent Ministries, 
and that the general supervision of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence would be restored. But, he continues, it is a matter 
for consideration whether we should revert to the old system, 
and he then proceeds to outline a new system which is to consist 
briefly of a single Minister of War, with an Imperial War Council 
consisting of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, the Chief of 
the Naval Staff, and the Chief a the Air Staff. The writer goes 
on to say that suitable machinery in the form of an efficient staff 
would be necessary “ in order to provide the Council with adequate 
information, and also to get its decisions carried out,” and an 
Imperial War Staff is therefore to be formed of soldiers, sailors, 
oe airmen to conduct all the necessary operations of war. 

This Imperial War Staff is not to be divided into three branches 
of Army, Navy, and Air, but “ should be organized into Depart- 
ments each dealing with all three services, and each concerned 
with different branches of the art of war, such as Operations, 
Intelligence, and Organization.” * The Imperial War Staff would 
therefore, be an amalgamated or composite staff of soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, in which the soldiers would preponderate, and 
the important position of the Chief of the Imperial War Staff is 
to be filled in the proposed scheme by a soldier—the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. The real fallacy in these proposals lies in 
regarding Operations, Intelligence, Administration as “ different 
branches of the art of war.” They are not branches of the art of 
war ; they are aspects of staff work, and they simply constitute a 

* Certain so-called principles of organization are put forward for the above 
change, but they are so loosely formulated that presumably they are not to be taken 
very seriously. One of these, for instance, is that ‘“‘no concern can be run success- 
fully unless it is directed finally by a single intelligence definitely responsible for the 
whole system.” What is a “concern” ? What is a “single intelligence” ? Are 
all “‘concerns”’ invariably directed by “single intelligences”? The above example 
is sufficient to show that the so-called principles of organization do not in themselves 
constitute a sufficient foundation for the proposed system, which must be considered 
on ite own merits. 
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suitable framework for the work of a staff of any particular 
service ; the proposed system consists in taking the framework 
and fitting, so to speak, three different services into it, the whole 
to be co-ordinated under the Chief of the Imperial War Staff (a 
soldier), and all three services to be directed by the Minister 
of War. 

As a great deal of stress may be laid on the efficiency of a staff 
system, it is as well to understand that the scheme proposed is not 
a staff system in the ordinary sense of the word. A staff system 
means the division of work into suitable branches co-ordinated 
by a Chief of Staff assisted by a properly trained staff. In the 
Army and Navy he has to assist him a staff divided into two main 
branches—Operations and Administration. The Operations Staff 
(or General Staff as it is called in the Army) may be regarded 
as enshrining the aim and object of the particular service, and is 
concerned with the strategical use of the instrument and the study 
of its use. Administration, on the other hand, and the great 
technical services supply the instrument, and are responsible for 
its technical use and maintenance in an efficient state, which has 
led, in the Navy, to the use of the word Maintenance to signify this 
function. As a matter of fact, this organization is pa Ha 
to a certain extent in all big businesses. The managing director 
or the general manager corresponds in some ways to the Chief of 
Staff. The primary object of an industrial company, for instance, 
is to supply certain articles at a profit, and the financial aspect, 
therefore, may be regarded as corresponding to “ Operations.’ * 
Thus, the raison d’étre of a railway is to furnish transport by rail 
at a profit. The general manager is chiefly concerned with the 
amount and regulation of traffic, passengers, and goods, the de- 
velopment of new lines, and the careful supervision of the main 
heads of work and expenditure, which may be considered as consti- 
tuting the “ Operations Branch.” Statistics, questions of rates, the 
policy of other companies, and the collection of useful information 
constitute “ Intelligence.’’ Technical services include the design, 
structure, and upkeep of locomotives, wagons; and the roadway. 
Administration deals with wages, supplies, and stores. The analogy 
must not be carried to extremes, for staff training, which is an 
essential of a staff system, is rarely provided by companies, but 
there is an analogy between the two systems. But because staff 
organization is applicable to a single contained business, such as 
land transport by railway, it does not necessarily mean that it is 
applicable to the more generalized function of Communications, 
and that you should run all railways and shipping lines, buses, 
trams, ferries by means of a single authority, with a composite 
or amalgamated staff consisting of railwaymen, busmen, and 
ferrymen. It may be a good thing to combine a railway with a 
shipping company under one directorate, but it will be found that, 
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where this is done, each will form a separate department run by 
its own experts, and will not be conducted by an “ amalgamated ”’ 
staff.* 

The system of a Chief of the Staff co-ordinating two main 
branches of Operations and Administration is the system on which 
all modern armies are organized ; it is the system on which the 
Admiralty is organized, and it has proved its value in the late war. 
But we must not carry the idea to extremes. The Prussian 
General Staff knew a great deal about staff work, and so did the 
French, but neither of them attempted to amalgamate their naval 
and military staffs. They had naval officers at military head- 
quarters and vice versa, but that is a very different thing. 

In any case the purpose of a staff organization in the Army 
is to provide a definite organization for the conduct of war by 
land, and to ensure the co-ordination of the different adminis- 
trative services. It is fallacious to assume that an amalgamated 
or composite staff will, therefore, efficiently conduct war by land 
and sea. One might as well argue that by putting a mounted 
cavalryman into a machine-gun pit you will combine the advantages 
of cavalry and machine-guns. As a matter of fact you will not. 
All that will happen is that the horse will probably sit on the 
machine-gun. The motive underlying the proposals put forward 
is clearly not so much the co-ordination of the work as to centralize 
the control of all three services under one head. But it is doubtful 
if any head can be found big enough for the task, and a hetero- 
geneous staff, which is bound to conflict with and to be regarded 
jealously by the Admiralty Naval Staff, will not supply the 
deficiency. 

The fact that all three services are dealing with war, and are 
all aiming at the defeat of the enemy, is not a sufficient argument 
for amalgamation. The butcher and the baker and the candle- 
stick-maker are all dealing with the work of daily supply, and all 
aim at providing the public with certain goods at a financial 
profit. The supply of certain goods at a profit constitutes their 
Operations; a knowledge of the markets and of prices and 
possible competition is their Intelligence ; the upkeep of the shop, 
the care of the stock, the control and pay of personnel, is their 
Administration. Now Colonel Forster takes this triune frame of 
Operations, Intelligence, Administration, which are aspects of 
staff work and not branches of war, and insists on the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick-maker all being put into it. It may 
be contended that this takes place in a store, but as a matter of 
fact it does not ; the three departments remain distinct in the store, 
where a butcher looks after the meat and a baker after the 
bread. You do not train butcher-baker assistants to look after the 


* By the word “staff” is meant] the managerial assistants and not the board or 
directorate, which corresponds to the Command. 
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two departments and advise the board on their management. The 
adviser of the board is the head of the particular department. 

It may be contended that war on the sea and war on land are 
all one. The answer is they are not; they are entirely different, 
and each is a life-calling. The soldier and sailor deal with sepa- 
rate spheres of work, and fusion of the staffs would only lead to 
confusion. The only sphere of work where their orbits cross is in 
combined operations on a landing-beach and in bombardments 
accompanying such attacks, and here both must be taught to 
work on uniform lines and in close co-operation. In the ordinary 
work of the Navy and Army there would not be the slightest 
advantage in a composite operations division. 

The conception of a Council of the three Chiefs of Staff is a 
different issue and is sound enough; the really objectionable 
feature is the idea of the staff attached to this War Council. If 
there is a War Council, it must be advised on naval affairs by the 
Admiralty and Naval Staff; if it be contended that the Naval 
Staff is too ignorant of military considerations, and the General 
Staff of onal considerations, to give sound advice, this must be 
remedied by an improved system of staff training in each service. 
There can be no doubt that the proposals as they stand tend to shift 
the centre of gravity of advice and decision from the Admiralty and 
War Office to the Imperial War Staff. The first question that 
must occur to any one considering the subject is this: What is 
the position of the Admiralty and Naval Staff—that is, of the fully 
trained and experienced sailor—in the proposed system? The 
answer is that in the proposed system the Admiralty Board and 
the Naval Staff become subsidiary to the Imperial War Staff, and 
the conduct of naval affairs is really transferred to the latter. 

Seeing that the Navy has not only defended the Empire from 
attack, but successfully ensured the transport of millions of men 
and billions of tons of stores, it seems at least doubtful whether 
these operations could have been conducted any more successfully 
by a composite staff of soldiers, sailors, and airmen. It may be 
contended that there are landing operations to be thought of—the 
Dardanelles, for instance. But the Dardanelles is the outstanding 
example of the negation of the staff. The Naval Staff seem to have 
heen averse to it; the General Staff was not strongly in evidence 
at that time. The attempt failed, but how can any one argue that 
the staff system failed. It is clearly impossible to argue for any 
particular form of staff from instances in which there was, so to 
speak, no staff. The Dardanelles may or may not have been a fine 
conception for August 1914. Anyhow, its actual execution in 
April 1915 turned out disastrously. But it was initiated more or 
less over the heads of both staffs. The staffs had very little to do 
with the conception. A grave objection to a composite Imperial 
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War Staff is that it might be ready to give an opinion contrary to 
the matured opinion o te Admiralty and the Naval Staff in the 
case of operations of this sort. It may be said that another form 
of staff would have made the operation a success. The general 
conception was no doubt sound if it had been attempted in October, 
and if we had had the military force to spare for it, but its subse- 
quent failure cannot be attributed to the shortcomings of a staff 
which did not exist, or whose advice was not accepted. Again, 
landing operations and bombardments are, after all, by their very 
nature incidental or occasional operations, for once the landing 
has been performed the Navy tends to revert to the protection of 
the sea communications. It is absurd to su pose that landing 
operations and bombardments fill up the whole picture of naval 
war. It is not too much to say that they do not fill up one-tenth 
of it, if indeed so much. In 1914 there were Samoa and New 
Guinea, both small expeditions, and the Cameroons, a subsidiary 
operation which, though important, did not involve the service 
of more than two or three ships. Then came the Dardanelles, but 
the Admiralty War Staff was apparently not in favour of it, and 
there is no reason to believe a composite Imperial War Staff could 
have made a bad bargain into a good one. After 1915 there was 
little done in thatline. There were bombardments off the Belgian 
coast, and there was the Mesopotamia river campaign, and coastal 
operations in Syria and the Aigean, but it is safe to say that these 
did not absorb one-tenth or one-hundredth part of the personnel, 
material, and energy of the Navy. The principal work of the 
Navy lay in the North Sea and the Seven Seas, in watchings 
often, in labours abundant, in mine-laying and mine-sweeping, in 
convoy and escort, in a never-ending struggle against the sub- 
marine. It was naval work. A composite Imperial War Staff 
would not have helped it. 

To summarize the above, the principal fallacy in the proposal 
is the assumption that a composite staff is a suitable organ for 
the control of two different services working, except in landing 
and transport operations, in entirely different spheres of work. 
It is admitted that principles of staff organization are equally 
applicable to both, but then staff principles are equally applicable 
to any large industry, and this in itself is no reason for amal- 
gamating the stafis of two associated industries. It may be con- 
tended that both or all three are engaged in war, but war is too 
wide a word. A coal-mining company and a gas company are 
both engaged in industry, but they do not require a composite 
staff. It may be contended, again, that an amalgamated staff is 
the instrument best adapted to co-ordinating and directing the 
operations of the different arms of land warfare. This is true, 
but artillery, infantry, and cavalry, and their associated auxiliary 
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services are all working in the same terrain towards the same im- 
mediate objective, and under a single command. This is not true 
of the Navy and Army; the Navy is not working in the same 
terrain; it is a separate service under a separate command. It 
is manifestly wrong to argue that, because staff organization is a 
good thing, you can take the three principal channels along which 
staff work flows—namely, Operations, Intelligence, Administration, 
which merely represent aspects of control—and jam two different 
services into them. ‘The conception of a composite or triune staff 
to assist the Imperial War Council is thoroughly and radically 
unsound, and betrays a false conception of the fundamental nature 
of staff organization. 

The suggestion of an Imperial War Council, which has certain 
advantages, must, however, be carefully distinguished from that 
of the composite Imperial War Staff. There is nothing unsound 
in the idea of an Imperial War Council, but there are certain grave 
difficulties in its way. A staff system does not only implv the 
dual functions of operations and administration ; it implies some- 
thing equally important—namely, that of direction and command. 
Now this function is exercised in the Navy by the Admiralty Board 
and in the Army by the Army Council. Very large powers are 
exercised by the Chief of the Naval Staff, but they are powers which 
belong to him primarily as a member of the Admiralty Board and 
First Sea Lord. If he, so to speak, were to detach himself from 
the Board and to attach himself to an [Imperial War Council 
consisting of the Chiefs of the three Services, then his authority 
becomes detached from the Board, and as it is derived from the 
Board, when so detached it tends to disappear. 

Colonel Forster argues that it is not always possible to obtain 
a decision by co-ordination and liaison methods, and that a point 
is reached where some central authority must be called upon to 
decide. But when this point is reached there seems to be no 
reason why the ruling of a single Minister of War should be pre- 
ferable to the collective sense of the War Cabinet. The War 
Cabinet may make a wrong decision, but they are not one whit 
more likely to do so than a single Minister of Defence, for it would 
be difficult to find a Minister fully competent to hold the balance 
between the conflicting claims of Navy, Army, and Air. Even if 
we assume that a Minister possessing such qualifications is avail- 
able, it must be admitted that such talents are very exceptional, 
and we cannot alter the fabric of the constitution to meet 
exceptional cases or exceptional men. — 

The advocates of the proposed system entirely ignore one of 
the accepted axioms of staff organization (so fundamental that 
Von Schellendorf and Von Moltke never even trouble to mention 
it}—namely, that in applying the principles of staff work one is 
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supposed to be dealing with a service, industry, or sphere of work 
complete in itself, a corporate and associate whole. These 
“wholes” are largely based on inevitable limitations of space, 
time, and human capacity. The Air Service certainly is amphi- 
bious, and may be regarded as attached to land warfare or sea 
warfare, as the case may be, but naval warfare is not a part of 
land warfare. The Army is, and for centuries has been, a service 
complete in itself dealing with warfare on land, and the Navy has 
been and is a service dealing with war on sea. Principles of staff 
work are equally applicable to both, just as they are applicable 
to all large industries, but we must not, therefore, rush to the 
conclusion that we can take a framework of staff functions and fit 
both services into it. It may be said that both services deal with 
war, but this is only in a general sense, and is equally true of 
the Foreign Office, the Munitions Ministry, the Treasury, and the 
Home Office, for each in its way deals with war, and if we drive 
these proposals to their legitimate conclusion a section of the 
Operations Division of the Imperial War Staff would consist of one 
colonel, one captain (R.N.), one colonel (Air), and officials from the 
Ministry of Munitions, Foreign Office, Treasury, and Home Office. 
Can it be contended that this is a suitable constitution for the 
control of naval or of any other operations ? 

The object of this article is to show that the conception of a 
composite War Staff is unsound and inconsistent with the recog- 
nized principles of staff organization. The fact cannot be gain- 
said that the two services have different functions, different 
spheres of work, and different instruments and methods of attack, 
and there is no real advantage to be gained by placing them 
under one head. Much is to be gained by closer co-operation 
between the stafis of the two services, but this is only a matter 
of each service learning something of the methods of the other, 
and knowing precisely who is responsible for particular spheres of 
work. There are other grave objections to the proposed system : 
it would seriously affect and greatly diminish the constitutional 
status of the Admiralty and Army Council, and would create a 
Minister whose position and power would be a perpetual challenge 
to the authority and primacy of the Prime Minister, but these 
are constitutional and political aspects of the question which lie 
outside the scope of this article. 


COMMANDER, R.N. 


“MINDING OTHER PEOPLE’S BUSINESS” * 


{Our readers will be keenly interested in the following address 
delivered by President Wilson in the course of his campaign of 
education on behalf of the Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations incorporated in it. This document still 
awaits ratification by the United States Senate, which under the 
American Constitution shares the treaty-making power with the 
Executive. We can form no opinion as to how the struggle 
between President and Senate is likely to eventuate, nor does it 
concern us, though we may regret that the British Press has 
afforded its readers so little opportunity of following a discussion 
on which there is much to be said on both sides. We cannot help 
noting that since returning to his own country the President—- 
who was regarded in Europe as an autocrat—is constrained to 
water his wine. 

As there has been no discussion of the League of Nations to 
speak of in Europe, where the project is generally discounted as 
‘“‘an American fad,” the President’s presentment has all the force 
of freshness. We must, however, demur to his statement—even 
though it befendorsed by Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Lloyd George 
—-that had the League of Nations existed in 1914 there would 
have been no war. Germany would, after her wont, have laid all 
her plans to exploit the machinery of the League, and in all 
probability would have engineered a pro-German majority both 
in the Council and the Assembly, i.e. among great and small 
Powers. As it was it was sufficiently difficult to arouse adequate 
apprehension upon German ambitions, for which experts like Lord 
Haldane were prepared to go bail. Had we all belonged to the 
same League, and formed part of the “ International Brotherhood ” 
desiderated by Lord Robert Cecil, General Smuts, and other 
Sentimentalists. it would have been politically impossible for 
Civilization to defend itself against Kultur. Lord Roberts was 
treated almost as a lunatic for suspecting danger—he might have 
been actually shut up under the pressure of the League of Nations 
manipulated on Germany’s behalf by the International Jew and the 
International Jesuit. So far from preventing war in 1914 a League 
of Nations might have made matters iahedhaly worse. The blissful 
innocence then pervading “ responsible circles’ in London and 
Washington would, under League auspices, have resulted in Great 
Britain being committed to neutrality while the United States 
espoused the Pan-German cause. We cannot forget ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s candid confession that for the first sixty days 
of the war he was in the wrong. How stood President Wilson 

* An address delivured by President Wilson at Indianapolis on September 4. 
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at that fateful moment? We know that it took the United 
States more than two and a half years to find her bearings. Had 
she been forced to pronounce herself one way or the other in 
J dis 1914 the betting is in favour of her having taken the wrong 
road. 
The more we hear of the League of Nations the less we like 
it—the more Germans and the friends of Germany hear of it the 
more they like it. President Wilson informs the world that in 
any event there would be no contractual obligation, “no com- 
pulsion ’’ on the League to collectively support any of its members 
who might be the victim of wanton aggression, as no signatory 
of the Civeniiel has parted with a particle of independence. All 
Powers retain their former right of individual judgment. In other 
words, were Belgium or France again attacked by Germany it 
would be for President and Congress to determine whether the 
United States should or should not support them—as at present 
without any League. And yet it was for the sake of the League 
that France abandoned the Rhine! 

There is another disquieting passage in this Presidential pro- 
nouncement which is directed to our address. It will be found in 
black type. It provides the title of this article. Besides being 
a League of Dupes, as we believe it must inevitably become the 
moment it embraces the crafty, mendacious, intriguing Teuton, 
President Wilson tells us in terms that he means to make it a 
League of Busybodies. Article XI is his “ favourite article” 
because under its auspices “‘ we can mind other people’s business.” 
Instead of the Brotherhood of Man which our cranks dangle before 
us, the League of Nations opens up limitless vistas of friction in 
every direction. The lion’s share will necessarily fall to one or 
other part of the British Empire, because Britons are shoulder- 
ing responsibilities all over the world. We are already threatened 
with several “ mandates.” Contrariwise, the United States rejects 
every mandate. Therefore, under the League of Nations American 
politicians can make universal trouble for us without the restraint 
that would sober any other Power working mandates. As pointed 
out in the Episodes of the Month, every disgruntled minority in 
any British Dominion or Protectorate will, according to President 
Wilson, have “a forum ”’ in which to air any imaginary grievance 
—secure of the support of every Anglophobe element in the United 
States in close co-operation with Germany and the Vatican. The 
enthusiasm of every enemy of England for the League of Busy- 
bodies is intelligible. Other enthusiasm needs explanation.— 
EpIrTor, National Review. 


My Fe.iow-Citizens,—So great a company as this tempts me 
to make a speech, and yet I want to say to you in all seriousness 
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and soberness that I have not come here to make a speech, in the 
ordinary sense of that term. I have come upon a very sober 
errand, indeed. I have come to report to you upon the work 
which the representatives of the United States attempted to do 
at the Conference of Peace on the other side of the sea, because I 
realize, my fellow-citizens, that my colleagues and I in the task we 
attempted over there were your servants. We went there with a 
distinct errand, which it was our duty to perform in the spirit which 
you have displayed in the prosecution of the war and in conceiv- 
ing the purposes and objects of that war. I was in the city of 
Columbus this afternoon, where I was endeavouring to explain to 
a body of our fellow-citizens there just what it was that the Treaty 
of Peace contained, for I must frankly admit that in most of the 
speeches that I have heard in debate upon the Treaty of Peace, 
it would be impossible to form a definite conception of what that 
instrument means. I want to recall to you, for the purposes of 
this evening, the circumstances of the war and the purposes for 
which our men spent their lives on the other side of the sea. 

You will remember that a prince of the house of Austria was 
slain in one of the cities of Serbia [sic]. Serbia was one of the small 
kingdoms of Europe. She had no strength which any of the 
Great Powers needed to fear. As we see the war now, Germany 
and those who conspired with her made a pretext of that assassina- 
tion in order to make unconscionable demands upon the weak and 
helpless kingdom of Serbia, not with a view of bringing about an 
acquiescence in those demands, but with a view to bringing about 
a conflict in which their purposes, quite separate from the purposes 
connected with these demands, could be achieved. . . . 

So soon as the unconscionable demands of Austria were made 
on Serbia the other Governments of Europe sent telegraphic 
messages to Berlin and Vienna asking that the matter be brought 
into aconference. And the significant circumstance of the begin- 
ning of this war is that the Austrian and German Governments 
did not dare to discuss the demands on Serbia or the purpose 
which they had in view. It is universally admitted on the other 
side of the water, that if they had gone into international con- 
ference on the Austrian demands, the war never would have been 
begun. There was an insistent demand from London, for example, 
by the British Foreign Minister, that the Cabinets of Europe should 
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be given time to confer with the Governments at Vienna and 
Berlin. The Governments at Vienna and Berlin did not dare to 
admit time for discussion. 

RT am recalling these circumstances, my fellow-citizens, because 
I want to point out to you what apparently has escaped the atten- 
tion of some of the critics of the League of Nations, that the heart 
of the League of Nations does not lie in auy of the portions which 
have been discussed in public debate. The great bulk of the pro- 
visions of that Covenant contained these engagements and promises 
on the part of the States which undertook to become members of it : 
That in no circumstances will they go to war without first having 
either submitted the question to arbitration—in which case they 
agree to abide by the result; or, having submitted the question 
to discussion by the Council of the League of Nations, in which 
case they will allow six months for the discussion and engage not to 
go to war until three months after the Council has announced 
its opinion upon the subject under dispute. 

So that the heart of the Covenant of the League is that the 
nations solemnly covenant not to go to war for nine months after 
a controversy becomes acute. 

If there had been nine days of discussion Germany would not 
have gone to war. If there had been nine days within which to 
bring to bear the opinion of the world, the judgment of mankind, 
upon the purposes of these Governments, they never would have 
dared to execute those purposes. So that what it is important for 
us to remember is that, when we sent those boys in khaki across 
the sea, we promised them, we promised the world, that we would 
not conclude this conflict with a mere treaty of peace. We entered 
into solemn engagements with all the nations with whom we 
associated ourselves that we would bring about such a kind of 
settlement and such a consort of the purpose of nations that wars 
like this could not again occur. 

If this war has to be fought over again, then all our high ideals 
and purpose have been disappointed, for we did not go into this 
war merely to beat Germany. We went into this war to beat_all 
purposes such as Germany entertained. 

We are presently, my fellow-countrymen, to have a very great 
pleasure—of welcoming on this side of the sea the Queen and 
King of the Belgians; and I, for one, am perfectly sure that 
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we are going to make it clear to them that we have not forgotten 
the violation of Belgium ; that we have not forgotten the intoler- 
able wrongs which were put upon that suffering people. I have 
seen their devastated country. Where it was not actually laid in 
ruins every factory was gutted of its contents ; all the machinery 
by which it would be possible for men to go to work again was 
taken away, and those parts of the machinery that they could 
not take away were destroyed by experts who knew how to destroy 
them. 

Belgium was a very successful competitor of Germany in some 
lines of manufacture, and the German armies were sent there to 
see to it that that competition was put a stop to. Their purpose 
was to crush the independent action of that little kingdom— 
not merely to use it as a gateway through which to attack France. 
And when they got into France they not only fought the armies 
of France, but they put the coal-mines of France out of commission, 
so that it will be a decade or more before France can supply herself 
with coal from her accustomed sources. 

You have heard a great deal about Article X of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Article X speaks the conscience of the 
world. Article X is the article which goes to the heart of this whole 
bad business, for that article says that the members of this League 
—and that is intended to be all the great nations of the world— 
engage to resist and to preserve against all external aggression 
the territorial integrity and political independence of the nations 
concerned. That promise is necessary in order to prevent this 
sort of war recurring, and we are absolutely discredited if we 
fought this war and then neglect the essential safeguard against it. 

You have heard it said, my fellowecitizens, that we are robbed 
of some degree of our sovereign independence by articles of that 
sort. Every man who makes a choice to respect the rights of his 
neighbours, deprives himself of absolute sovereignty, but he does 
it by promising never to do wrong, and I cannot, for one, see 
anything that robs me of any inherent right that I ought to retain 
when I promise that I will do right. 

We engage, in the first sentence of Article X, to respect and 
preserve from external aggression the territorial integrity and the 
existing political independence, not only of the other member 
States, but of all States, and if any member of the League of 
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Nations disregards that promise, then what happens? The 
Council of the League advises what should be done to enforce the 
respect for that Covenant on the part of the nation attempting to 
violate it. And there is no compulsion upon us to take that advice 
—except the compulsion of our good conscience and judgment. 

So that it is perfectly evident that if, in the judgment of the 
people of the United States, the Council adjudged wrong, and that 
this was not an occasion for the use of force, there would be no 
necessity on the part of the Congress of the United States to vote 
the use of force. But there could be no advice of the Council 
on any such subject without unanimous vote, and the unanimous 
vote would include our own. And if we accepted the advice we 
would be accepting our own advice. For I need not tell you that 
the representatives of the Government of the United States would 
not vote without instructions from their Government at home, 
and that what we united in advising we could be certain that our 
people would desire to do. 

There is, in that Covenant, not one note of surrender of the 
independent judgment of the Government of the United States, 
but an expression of it, because that independent judgment would 
have to join with the judgment of the rest. 

But when is that judgment going to be expressed, my fellow- 
citizens ? Only after it is evident that every other resource has 
failed. And I want to call your attention to the central machinery 
of the League of Nations. If any member of that League or any 
nation not a member refuses to submit the question at issue, 
either to arbitration or to discussion by the Council, there ensues 
automatically, by the engagements of this Covenant, an absolute 
economic boycott. 

There will be no trade with that nation by any member of the 
League ; there will be no interchange of communication by post 
or telegraph ; there will be no travel to or from that nation ; its 
borders will be closed ; no citizen of any other State will be allowed 
to enter it, and no one of its citizens will be allowed to leave it. 
It will be hermetically sealed by the united action of the most 
powerful nations in the world, and if this economic boycott bears 
with unequal weight, the members of the League agree to support 
one another in any exceptional disadvantages that may arise out 
of it. 
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And I want you to realize that this war was won not only by 
the armies of the world, but it was won by economic means as well. 
Without the economic means the war would have been much 
longer continued. What happened was that Germany was shut 
off from the economic resources of the rest of the globe and she 
could not stand it ; and a nation that is boycotted is a nation that 
is in sight of surrender. Apply this economic, peaceful, silent, 
deadly remedy and there will be no need for force. 

It is a terrible remedy. It does not cost a life outside the 
nation boycotted, but it brings a pressure upon that nation which, 
in my judgment, no modern nation could resist. 

I dare say that some of those ideas are new to you, because 
it is true, as I said this forenoon in Columbus, that apparently 
nobody has taken the pains to say what is in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. They have discussed three—chiefly three— 
out of twenty-six Articles, and the other Articles contain this heart 
of the matter, that instead of war there shall be arbitration ; 
instead of war there shall be discussion ; instead of war there shall 
be the closure of intercourse ; that instead of war there shall be the 
irresistible pressure of the opinion of all mankind. 

I need not tell you that I speak with knowledge in this matter— 
knowledge of the purpose of the men with whom the men repre- 
senting America were associated at the Peace table. Every one I 
consulted with came there with the same idea, that wars had arisen 
in the past because the strong had taken advantage of the weak, 
and that the only way to stop war was to band ourselves together 
to protect the weak. 

And so, when you read the Covenant, read the Treaty with it. 

I have no doubt that in this audience there are many men who 
come from that ancient stock of Poland, for example—men in 
whose blood there is a warmth of old affections connected with that 
betrayed and ruined country ; men whose memories run back to 
insufferable wrongs endured by those living in that country—and I 
call them to witness that Poland never could have won unity and 
independence by herself. These gentlemen, sitting at Paris, 
presented Poland with a unity she could not have won, and an 
independence which she cannot defend, unless the world guarantees 
it to her. 

[ am arguing this thing with you, my fellow-citizens, as if | 
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had any doubt of what the verdict of the American people would be. 
I haven’t the slightest-doubt. I just wanted to have the pleasure 
of pointing out to you how absolutely ignorant of the Treaty and of 
the Covenant some men are who have been opposing it. If they 
do read the English language they do not understand the English 
language as I understand it. 

If they have really read this Treaty and this Covenant they 
only amaze me by their inability to understand what is plainly 
expressed. So that my errand upon this journey is not to arouse 
these matters, but to recall you to the real issues which are in- 
volved. 

And one of the things that I have most at heart in this report 
to my fellow-citizens is that they should forget what Party I 
belong to, and what Party they belong to. I am making this 
journey as a democrat, but I am spelling it with a little “d,” 
and I don’t want anybody to remember, so far as this errand is 
concerned, that it is ever spelled with a big “ D.” 

I am making this journey as an American, and as a champion 
of the rights which America believes in, and I need not tell you that, 
as compared with the importance of America, the importance of 
the Democratic Party and the importance of the Republican Party 
and the importance of every other Party is absolutely negligible. 
Parties, my fellow-citizens, are intended to embody in action 
different policies of government. They are not, whert properly 
used, intended to traverse the principles which underlie govern- 
ment, and the principles which underlie the Government of the 
United States have been familiar to us ever since we were children. 

I want you to notice another interesting point that has never 
been dilated upon in connexion with the League of Nations. Iam 
now treading upon delicate ground, and I must express myself with 
caution. There were a good many delegations that visited Paris 
wanting to be heard by the Peace Conference, who had real causes 
to present, and which ought to be presented to the view of the world. 
But we had to point out to them that they did not happen, un- 
fortunately, to come within the area of settlement; that their 
questions were not questions which were necessarily drawn into the 
things that we were deciding. I therefore want to call your atten- 
tion, if you will turn it up when you go home, to Article XI, 
following Article X, of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
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That Article XI, let me say, is the favourite Article in the 
Treaty so farasI am concerned. It says that every matter which is 
likely to affect the peace of the world is everybody’s business, 
and that it shall be the friendly right of any nation to call attention 
in the League to anything that is likely to affect the peace of 
the world, or the good understanding between nations upon which 
the peace of the world depends, whether that matter immediately 
concerns the nation drawing attention to it or not. 

In other words, at present we have to mind our own business. 
Under the Covenant of the League of Nations we can mind other 
people’s business, and anything that affects the peace of the world, 
whether we are parties to it or not, can by our delegates be brought 
to the attention of mankind. There is not an oppressed people in 
the world which cannot henceforth get a hearing at the forum.* 
And you know, my fellow-citizens, what a hearing will mean if the 
cause of those people is just. The one thing which those who have 
reason to dread, have most reason to dread, is publicity and 
discussion ; because if you are challenged to give a reason why 
you are doing a wrong thing it has to be an exceedingly good reason, 
and if you give a bad reason you confess judgment, and the 
opinion of mankind goes against you. 

There is another thing in this Covenant which was one of a 
number of difficulties that we encountered at Paris. I need not 
tell you that at every turn in these discussions we came across 

* Subsequently President Wilson was cross-examined by the San Francisco Labour 
Council, to whose interrogatories he returned answers sufficiently significant to give 
pain to League of Nations Illusionists in Britain. 

““Q. Under the Covenant are only those subject nations or peoples mentioned in the 
Peace Treaty entitled to the right of self-determination, or does the League possess the 
right to accord a similar privilege to other subject nations or peoples ? 

“4. It was not possible for the Peace Conference to take any action with regard to 
the self-determination of any territories except those which belonged to the defeated 
Empires, but in the Covenant of the League of Nations it has set up for the first time 
ia Article XT a forum before which all claims for self-determination which are likely to 
disturb the peace of the world, or the good understandings between nations on which 
the peace of the world depends, can be brought. 

“Q. Why was the case of Ireland not heard at the Peace Conference, and what is your 
position on the subject of self-determination for Ireland ? 

“A, The case of Ireland was not heard because the Peace Conference has no jurisdic- 
tion over a question of that sort, which did not affect the territories belonging to the 
defeated Empires. My position on the subject of self-determination for Ireland is 
expressed in Article II of the Covenant, in which, I may say, I was particularly interested, 
because it seemed to me necessary for the peace and freedom of the world that a forum 


should be created to which all peoples could bring any matter which is likely to affect 
the peace and freedom of the world.” —Reuler. 
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some secret treaty, some understanding that had never been 
made public before; some understanding that embarrassed the 
whole settlement. 

I think it will not be improper for me to refer to one of these 
matters. When we came to the settlement of the Shantung 
question, with regard to China, we found that Great Britain and 
France were under specific treaty obligations to Japan that she 
should get exactly what she got in the war with Germany ; and 
the most that we could do—I mean the most that the United 
States could do—was to urge upon the representatives of Japan 
the very fatal policy that was involved in such a settlement, and 
obtain from her the promise, which she gave, that she would not 
take advantage of those portions of the Treaty, but would return 
without qualification the sovereignty which Germany had enjoyed 
in Shantung Province to the Republic of China. We have had 
repeated assurances since then that Japan intends to fulfil those 
promises in absolute good faith. 


ENGLAND AND ITALY 


To those who have carefully followed the vicissitudes of Anglo- 
Italian relations during the last two decades, the anti-Italian 
propaganda at present being carried on in our midst can occasion 
no surprise, however much it may arouse the regret and, indeed, 
the grave apprehension of all who recognize the supreme impor- 
tance both to Great Britain and to Italy that those relations should 
be maintained at their former level of cordiality and of reciprocal 
esteem and confidence. 

It has been obvious that of late years a certain spirit of depre- 
ciation of modern Italy has been gradually succeeding to that 
generous attitude of sympathy and understanding displayed, in 
Victorian times, by the British public towards the united Italian 
nation. In treating of Anglo-Italian relations immediately prior 
to and during the War, and of those relations subsequent to the 
signing of the Armistice, it is very necessary to differentiate be- 
tween the official attitude of the two Governments and the feelings 
of the general public of the two countries. There can, of course, 
be no question as to the sincere and loyal endeavours both of the 
British and of the Italian Governments to preserve those relations 
between the two nations, which are based upon something deeper 
than reciprocal interests only, and which have for centuries con- 
stituted a link that none but their mutual enemies wish to see 
broken. 

Unfortunately, however, official efforts in this direction have 
been of late, if not sterilized, at least greatly weakened by a per- 
sistent and insidious anti-Italian propaganda which, ever since the 
disaster of Caporetto, has been and is being carried on among cer- 
tain sections of the British community, and more especially among 
the upper and the commercial classes. A constant misrepresenta- 
tion of Italian national aims and aspirations, accompanied by a no 
less persistent depreciation of the great and, in some respects, 
vital part played by Italy in the war and in the salvation of 
Europe from a triumph of Teutonism, are the chief weapons 
employed by those directing this propaganda. They are, it may 
be observed, weapons not unsheathed for the first time. The 
overwhelming events of the last five years have left us with little 
memory for others not directly associated with them. Those, 
however, who took some part in exposing the gross calumnies 
and carefully constructed misrepresentations brought against the 
Italian Government and Army, and against the Italian people, 
at the time of the Italo-Turkish War, will recollect how, at that 
period, no efforts were spared to alienate British sympathy from 
Italy, and to sever rt ia Italian friendship. And, if we glance 
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yet a little further back, those of us who were in Italy during our 
last war in South Africa will remember that precisely the same 
elements were at work in that country to alienate Italian sym 
pathies from England. Among all classes of Itelians—and 
especially, again, among the upper and the industrial classes— 
there were circulated, not only entirely false statements regarding 
the circumstances which led to that war, and as to the motives 
of the British Government for embarking in it, but also the most 
abominable charges against our leading generals, and against our 
troops, of wanton and barbarous cruelties practised on Boer 
women and children in our concentration camps, and upon Boer 
eee who had fallen into our hands. Consequently, as has 

een already observed, the present anti-Italian propaganda, which 
is being carried on not only in high social and official circles in 
London, but also in our great cities and in all the commercial 
and industrial centres if these islands, need occasion no surprise, 
since it is no new thing. It forms, indeed, part of a deliberate 
and consecutive policy. 

For the better advancement of this policy, prerogatives usually 
supposed to belong solely to the Deity have been, so to speak, 
commandeered by its propagandists. A new race has been created 
for which the attractive, though entirely misleading and inaccurate 
designation of “ Jugo-Slav”” has been found. The questioas at 
issue between this newly created race and the representatives of 
twenty centuries of Latin civilization need not be discussed at any 
length in these pages. They form a very secondary factor in that 
change in British public opinion towards contemporary Italy 
which anti-Italian propagandists have succeeded in bringing about, 
and which they seek to increase and to render permanent. The 
vast majority of the British public, of course, neither knows nor 
cares what a “ Jugo-Slav” may be. It is a comforting name; 
just as that of “ Mesopotamia ” once was. It is, however, precisely 
this lack of direct interest which is being cleverly exploited by 
those whose political, financial, and commercial aims and objectives 
would necessarily be furthered by the isolation of Italy ; by the 
prevention of anything like Italian supremacy and security in the 
Adriatic ; and last, but by no means least, by bringing about a 
permanent cessation of that cordiality and ‘traditional sympathy 
which have always distinguished Anglo-Italian relations, which, 
although founded largely—indeed too largely—on sentiment, 
have survived foreign intrigues and the occasional shocks ad- 
ministered to them by politicians and diplomatists. International 
politics, however, have, in consequence of the war, been placed 
upon a new basis—a basis in which traditions and sentiment, 
though valuable adjuncts, can only be of secondary importance to 
their stability ; and this is particularly the case in Anglo-Italian 
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relations. Both Great Britain and Italy have much to gain from 
the conversion of a temporary military alliance into a political, 
commercial, and, to a certain extent, economic alliance of a 
practical rather than of a sentimental nature, and of a permanent 
character. It is this last species of alliance which the great 
majority of Italians desire, and which all Englishmen who really 
know modern Italy would like to see concluded. It is also pre- 
cisely this species of alliance that anti-Italian propagandists, 
in this and in other countries, are striving to render impossible. 

Misrepresentations of Italian motives for entering the war, 
distortion of facts regarding Italian claims over portions of the 
transadriatic provinces, and concealment from the British public 
of the important concessions already made by Italy in respect of 
those claims—these have been and are among the principal 
methods employed to arouse resentment against the Italian 
Government and nation, and sympathy with certain heterogeneous 
Balkan races which have fought to the last against us and our 
Allies in the war, and to which the vague label of “ Jugo-Slav ”’ 
has been attached in order to divert attention from their true 
identities and predominating elements. “ Italian imperialism ”’ 
has been the term specially invented to appeal to a people which 
is apt to regard all imperialism save its own with aversion. That 
‘‘ imperialistic ” aims or policy do not, as a matter of fact, exist 
among Italians, whether official or unofficial (except in a small 
though noisy group of extremists who represent as little the 
national aspirations and the public opinion of their country as do 
the Vaticanists the opinions of the great mass of Italian Catholics), 
is of no moment. It forms a useful peg upon which to hang much 
shoddy. 

Between patriotism and a false imperialism there is a wide 
difference ; as the Italians, who assuredly do not lack shrewdness, 
are quite far-seeing enough to recognize. Our anti-Italian propa- 
gandists, however, are, so to speak, out to rob Italian patriotism 
of the fruits of a long series of efforts, lasting for wellnigh a 
hundred years, and culminating in those splendid sacrifices made 
by the nation in the war now nominally concluded. A clever 
substitution of terms is being employed to depreciate those sacri- 
fices in the eyes of Italy’s Allies. Patriotism is, apparently, 
denied to Italians; since, by some strange process of argument, 
Italian patriotism is alleged to be “ imperialism,” and, therefore, 
inconsistent with those principles for which the Allies went to war. 

It has been the easier for those desirous of creating friction 
and mutual distrust between Great Britain and Italy to accuse the 
Italians of ‘‘ imperialism,” inasmuch as the term itself is as little 
understood and as greatly distorted by the British public as is the 
term ‘ democracy,’ which is on all lips nowadays. An imperium, 
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the dominant idea not only of the Roman Empire but even more 
so of the Roman Republic, is, in point of fact, the great principle 
for which all the Allied Powers have been fighting against the 
Central Empires. It is the epitome of true democracy—not the 
“democracy ”’ of mob-rule. In this true significance of the term 
we have an Imperial France and an Imperial America, which 
are nevertheless republics, and also our own Imperial Britain. 
There was, perhaps, never a greater misuse and misconception 
of the true sense of the principles governing that of the imperium 
of a State than when the accusation of “imperialism ” was brought 
against Germany, whose system and ideals of government and 
national expansion were so diametrically opposed to those prin- 
ciples. Germany and Austria, indeed, made war upon this country, 
upon France, Italy, and America solely because they hoped to 
crush the spirit of the Latin imperium in the world, since it rep- 
resented so formidable an obstacle and bulwark to the expansion 
of their neo-barbarism. The imperium, or true imperialism, 
which is, after all, only the highest development of patriotism, 
while regarded as a virtue and as a safeguard of democracy in the 
case of Italy’s Allies in the War, has been, since the Allied victory 
to which the Italian nation contributed so important a share, de- 
nounced as vice and as a menace to the peace of the world when 
Italy herself claims to exert it. Of a surety, the mass of the 
Italian people, which, being Latin, does not and cannot realize 
the false and, it may be added, ignorant interpretation generally 
given to the term “imperialism ”’ in this country, is justified in re- 
garding with amazement and resentment so inconsistent and 
illogical an attitude! In this connexion it would be interesting 
to learn how those who accuse Italy of what they believe to be an 
‘imperialistic ’’ policy account for her generous concessions to the 
“ Jugo-Slavs”’ of a great portion of the Dalmatian coast, com- 
prising eleven ports. 

Limits of space forbid us to dwell at any length on the manifest 
absurdity and injustice of attributing to the Italian nation a lust 
for “ imperialism ” as that policy is interpreted and its dominant 
principles understood by the average Englishman. Consolidation 
within her natural frontiers, and legitimate expansion of her 
colonial possessions so as to provide for an emigrant population 
of some seven millions unable to find a livelihood within the 
Mother Country, is all that Italy seeks. This, it may be observed, 
is not a vain search for aggrandizement. It is a legitimate and a 
necessary economic measure for ensuring self-protection and for 
finally checking that waste of the national life and energies which 
is the infallible result of a condition of things that compels so 
many millions of her sons to labour in foreign countries and under 
a foreign, and possibly a hostile, flag. With a home population 
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of between thirty-eight and forty millions, as compared with 
Great Britain with a home population of forty-seven millions and 
an overseas population of four hundred and five millions, it is not 
surprising that Italy should regard British accusations of nourish- 
ing an egoistic “imperialism” as another example of British 
political hypocrisy. When, in connexion with Italy’s territorial 
claims, our anti-Italian propa zandists shriek “ imperialism,” they 
are wilfully giving a false interpretation of the term to those who 
do not understand its true significance. 

But whence do these accusations of unreasonable and egoistic 
ambitions for territorial aggrandizement reelly proceed? They 
proceed, in the first instance, certainly not froin the British people, 
but from those who have persistently opposed all practical recogni- 
tion, not only of the claims of Italy toa rectification of her frontiers 
in conformity with natural, historical, and strategical limitations 
and requirements, but also all expansion of her trade and spheres 
of commercial influence—who oppose, in short, all measures which 
could tend to the final completion of her national unity and in- 
dependence, and to the development and security of her national 
life. 

It is obvious that such an opposition would of necessity be 
enormously strengthened and rendered far more efficacious by 
breaking down the traditional ties of friendship and sympathy 
which have so long existed between the British and the Italian 

eoples. Only by accomplishing this could the isolatior of Italy 
™ really secured. For the consummation of this object, three 
great opportunities have presented themselves in recent years 
and at the present time—the Boer War, the Italo-Turkish War, 
and what will be known, possibly for some decades, as the Great 
War. Allusion has already been made to the anti-British pro- 
paganda carried on in Italy during the first of these, and to the 
campaign of calumny and misrepresentation waged in this count 
against the Italian Government and Army during the second. 
There yet remains the greatest and the most determinate of these 
three opportunities for promoting the permanent wreckage of 
Anglo-Italian relations; at all events so far as those relations 
depend ‘term popular sympathy and reciprocal understanding and 
goodwill. 

When, in 1914, the Central Powers plunged Europe into war, 
it was natural that the keenest anxiety should prevail in this 
country, and in France, as to what attitude Italy would adopt. 
To all acquainted with the conditions of the Italian Army at that 
time, and with the unprepared state of the country generally, 
Italian neutrality was a foregone conclusion ; and, as 1s, or cea 
be, well known, the declaration of that neutrality was issued 
prior to this country entering the conflict. It is doubtful whether 
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even now it is fully realized that such a declaration was virtually 
a moral declaration of war by Italy against her two powerful 
allies ; but it was quite sufficient to read the comments of the 
German and Austrian Press at the time to recognize that the 
neutrality of the junior partner in the Triple Alliance was so re- 
garded. But even in 1914 the anti-Italian propaganda, more or 
less dormant since its failure during the Italo-Turkish War, had 
recommenced its activities both in this country and in France. It 
was declared that Italy was only awaiting a favourable moment to 
join her former allies ; that she was prepared to sell her support 
to the highest bidder; that she would wait to see which way the 
cat was going to jump before deciding which side she would take 
in the conflict. She was even sneered at for being treacherous to 
her former partners—and even now this outrageous and ignorant 
charge may be occasionally heard from the lips of those who 
owe everything to her intervention on our side at a moment when 
the tide of war was flowing strongly against us and in favour of 
our enemies. It is in vain to point out to such individuals that 
Italy became a partner in the Triple Alliance under conditions 
which pledged her to take up arms for her two allies only in the 
case of one or both of them being attacked, but not in the case 
of their attacking another nation or nations. It is not, however, 
worth while to discuss, or even to refute, such distortions of facts. 
I am not, of course, suggesting that these statements, grossly 
offensive to the dignity of a peculiarly sensitive and chivalrous 
people, gained genuine credence in any official or well-informed 
quarters. But unluckily it is British ignorance of the true Italian 
character, of Italian national history, language, and aspirations, 
which have ever been exploited by our anti-Italian propagandists, 
and never so artfully and so insidiously as in every matter con- 
nected with Italy’s part in the war just concluded. As the present 
writer recently pointed out in the columns of the Morning Post, 
save from a small minority of English people which knows the 
Italian nation, one may hear every reason given for Italy’s en- 
trance into the war on our side except the true reason. It is 
regrettable to have to add that one is also apt to hear everything 
save the truth as to the part played by her after that entry— 
regrettable, but not, as I shall endeavour presently to explain, 
surprising. 

During the ten months of Italian neutrality, from the outbreak 
of the war in July 1914 to May 1915, in addition to a steadily 
increasing but as yet tentative anti-Italian propaganda emanating 
from “ Jugo-Slav,”’ Greek, pro-German, and other sources, and 
carried on through agents and also through unconscious dupes 
in this country and in Paris, the entire influence of the Vatican 
was brought to bear upon the situation, with a view to creating 
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both in neutral and belligerent nations a popular feeling mis- 
trustful of and hostile to Italy. It is unnecessary here to allude 
to the attitude of the Vatican and of the present Pope during the 
entire period of the war, since it is an attitude which has shocked 
and disgusted Catholics and Protestants alike in every country 
in the world, save those in sympathy with the aims of the Central 
Empires. Unfortunately, and most unjustly, that attitude led 
many to believe that the Italian people were not sincere and whole- 
hearted either in their neutrality or in their subsequent action. 
As usual, want of knowledge of modern Italy and of the modern 
Italians was cunningly exploited to propagate this belief ; for it is 
not realized that the Vatican, as a political entity, is Tegarded 
with profound distrust, and even with profound aversion, by the 
great majority of Italians ; and that, in Italy, the vast difference 
existing between V aticanism and Catholicism is fully under- 
stood, not only by the majority of the laity, but also by a very 
large proportion both of the higher and of the lower clergy. It 
must be confessed, too, that, during the period of the neutrality 
of their country, the Roman, Florentine, and Neapolitan aristo- 
crazie were, as a class, unfriendly to this country and, indeed, 
to the Entente Powers generally. Although this unfriendliness 
was to a great extent caused by Vatican influences, it would be 
unfair to attribute it solely to that cause. Austro-German 
propaganda and private family interests, pecuniary and otherwise, 
as well as other considerations which need not be discussed here, 
were equally responsible for the anti-English and anti-French 
sentiments openly avowed not only in the “ Black ” but also in the 
“ White” sections of Roman society ; ; while similar sentiments 
prevailed in that of other cities. Now, it is precisely with the 
aristocrazia of all countries that our diplomats and officials are 
mostly brought into direct contact ; and the same thing, of course, 
applies to Italian diplomats and others visiting England on official 
or private missions. It is unfortunate that this should be so. 
Immense harm has been done to Anglo-Italian relations by the 
entirely false impressions regarding the popular sentiments exist- 
ing in both countries towards one another, which are received 
by those who only come into contact with that particular section 
of British and Italian society to which I have alluded. The harm 
done has been, as yet, far less in Italy than in this country ; 
since the Italians of the middle and lower classes—which, after all, 
are the governing classes—are by no means disposed to take their 
views from the aristocrazia. 

When, however, both German and Vatican propaganda in Italy 
had failed to induce the nation to maintain a neutrality which, 
had it been permanent, would have enabled all but a few regiments 
of the Austro-Hungarian and Croat (i.e. ‘‘ Jugo-Slav) ” troops to be 
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thrown into the scale on the Western Front, it should not be for- 
gotten that, unlike the Austrians of the same class, who sent others 
to fight while they themselves remained in Vienna and in their 
other large cities to lead a life of reckless dissipation and de- 
bauchery, the youth of the Italian aristocrazia nobly did its duty. 
There is scarcely a great family in Italy which ed not to mourn 
the loss of sons fallen at the various fronts. Private interests and 
prejudices were alike forgotten; while, in many cases, intimate 
family ties with the enemy countries were ignored in the face of the 
grave menace to Italy and to Latin civilization, which, it was soon 
realized, must be the inevitable consequence of an Austro-German 
triumph. It is not only just but also necessary to insist upon 
this patriotic attitude of the Italian upper classes as a whole, 
so soon as their country was committed to war against the Central 
Powers ; since the more than equivocal attitude of the Vatican, 
and the attempts of certain organs of the advanced socialist and 
revolutionary groups in Italy to represent those particular classes 
as standing aside while the lower orders were compelled to fight, 
have given rise to very false impressions in this country as to the 
part taken in the war by the Italian aristocrazia. And the same 
erroneous and unfair impressions have been circulated regarding 
the attitude and conduct of the majority of the Italian clergy in 
the war. It is, of course, perfectly true that a minority of the 
priests, and a few of the bishops, taking their cue from the Vatican 
and from Benedict XV, were consistently pro-German—though 
not by any means pro-Austrian, as has been too readily assumed. 
As a matter of fact, the Vatican had everything to gain from a 
German victory, and very little to gain from Austria. Perhaps 
one of the most remarkable features in the political and psycho- 
logical effect of the war on Italian national life has been the de- 
monstration of how completely the Catholic hierarchy and clergy, 
outside the purely worldly and material miasma clinging round the 
Vatican, has learned to distinguish between Vaticanism and 
Catholicism. It is unfortunate that this fact is so little realized 
by our High Church Anglicans in this country, who, imbued with 
chimerical visions of “‘ reunion ”’ with the Greek Church, have been 
so ready to take the part of Italy’s enemies, and consequently 
to ally themselves with anti-Italian propaganda. We need not, 
however, stop to consider this point, since the views of Anglican 
prelates and journals have but little influence in these days on 
British public opinion, and none at all on that of Italy. 

In the present endeavours to alienate British sy mpathies from 
the Italian people, and vice versa—-for the propaganda is double- 
edged—there is, we believe, but one feature which must be con- 
sidered as a veritable menace to the continuance of the cordiality 
of Anglo-Italian relations. There are not wanting signs that the 
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public of this country is beginning to realize that the so-called 
“* Jugo-Slav”’ pretensions cannot bear any very searching ex- 
amination, so far as those pretensions over Fiume and other 
specially contested cities and districts on the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic are concerned. The arrogant and, it must be added, 
ignorant attitude of President Wilson as regards the entire ques- 
tions at issue between Italy and her “ Jugo-Slav ” neighbours has 
certainly aroused resentment among a very large section which, 
though in reality considerably perplexed as to who or what 
“ Jugo-Slavs ”’ might be, was inclined to sympathize with their 
supposed grievances, and to believe that Italy was determined 
ruthlessly to ignore their interests and to deny to them any access 
to the sea, in order to pursue a policy of pure egoism and, according 
to the false interpretation of the term, “‘ imperialism.” The extra- 
ordinary and singularly impolitic action of the President in at- 
tempting to appeal to the Italian people over the heads, or, rather, 
behind the backs, of their Government—-a step which showed how 
entirely unacquainted he and his advisers were with the character 
and psychology of that people—undoubtedly aroused still further 
the feeling that ltaly was not being fairly treated ; and that this 
feeling has manifested itself very strongly in the United States 
has been amply demonstrated by the speeches of Senator Sherman 
and other prominent American politicians, as well as by the 
American Press. It is not our object, however, to discuss in this 
article the rights and the wrongs of the questions at issue between 
Italy and the recently formed and extremely illusive race to 
which the title of ““ Jugo-Slav ” has been given. It is unfortunate 
that the true history, traditions, and ethnology of the trans- 
adriatic provinces, in which Latin civilization has predominated 
for twenty centuries, and which owe all they possess of culture, 
art, and progress to Italy and to Italian influences, should be 
practically unknown to the great majority of English people. 
It is, perhaps, even more unfortunate that they should, apparently, 
not have been known at all to President Wilson, or, indeed, to 
our Own politicians and representatives at Paris. It would seem, 
however, that the commercial value of Fiume and of other ports 
in those regions is very well known, at all events to American 
traders and financiers ; and it is perhaps natural that, owing to the 
deplorable maladministration which, it must be confessed, has 
hitherto been so detrimental a feature in great Italian ports such as 
Genoa, Naples, and others of less commercial importance, consider- 
able reluctance should have been shown in foreign shipping circles 
to the idea of both Trieste and Fiume passing into Italian hands. 
Indeed, one of the most vital tasks of reconstruction after the war 
by which Italy is confronted would seem to be that of placing her 
seaports in such a state of efficiency and practical organization 
as to attract, instead of repelling, foreign shipping and trade. 
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It is not, then, the grievances of the “ Jugo-Slavs,” or the 
anti-Italian sentiments which sympathy with those alleged 
grievances may excite in this country, which, we believe, constitute 
the chief menace to Anglo-Italian relations in the propaganda 
which for many months has been and is being actively carried on 
in our midst against Italy. Time, and that calmer judgment 
which will come to all of us when the nervous conditions caused by 
five years of warfare have passed away, will prove whether the 
setting-up of a “ Jugo-Slav ” State composed of elements hostile 
to one another, and hostile, also, to Latin civilization, be a wise 
measure or not, or one which will conduce to the peace of Europe. 
So far as Italy is concerned in the question, she can afford to await 
the issue. Neither conferences nor treaties can sweep away from 
Istria and Dalmatia twenty centuries of her civilization ; and the 
Julian and Dinaric Alps will, until all our present civilizations 
and religious cults pass and merge into others, always form the 
natural and indestructible barriers between Latins and Slavs. 

But neither conferences nor treaties can destroy, in the heart 
and the mind of a nation, the remembrance of such sacrifices as 
Italy and her people have made during the war against that 
Teuton neo-barbarism which is the antithesis and the deadly foe 
of all for which Latin civilization has stood and stands. They 
are sacrifices which the Italian people feel, and rightly feel, have 
never been realized or properly understood by their Allies; and 
they have regarded, at first with amazement, but now with an 
ever-growing disillusion and resentment, that spirit of depreciation 
of, and even contempt for, those sacrifices, a spirit which it is one 
of the chief aims of the anti-Italian propagandists to promote in all 
countries, and more particularly in Great Britain and the British 


Empire. 

It would be useless—indeed it would be ungenerous—-to repro- 
duce in these pages the ignorant and grossly unjust criticisms of 
the Italian armies, and of the part played by Italy in the war now 
concluded. ‘There is probably no reader of this Review who has 
not heard these criticisms and cruelly offensive statements uttered 
both in public places and in private houses and clubs in this 
country. Were they unknown in Italy, it would be both insulting 
and impolitic of any English writer, and especially of one enjoying 
such close associations with the Italian people, to refer to them. 
But, unfortunately, they are known. Our anti-Italian propagan- 
dists take good care that they should be so. For this reason it is 
not impolitic to allude to them here; it would, on the contrary, 
be impolitic at the present juncture were any attempt made 
to deny or conceal them in an article dealing with Anglo-Italian 
relations. It is only by admitting, and, so far as possible, by ex- 
plaining an evil which so directly threatens those relations, and 
which aims at destroying them, that its venom can be counteracted 
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and the motives of its promoters exposed. It may be said at once 
that in the great majority of instances in which the motives of 
Italy for having been neutral, and for entering the war, are mis- 
interpreted or, as frequently happens, grossly misrepresented, 
and ignorant and often outrageous statements made as to her 
soldiers having “ let us down”’ during its course, those uttering 
such statements are unconscious that they are the dupes and the 
instruments of a cleverly organized propaganda. In most cases 
they are merely repeating tales they have heard “ on the best 
authority ’’—on the authority, perhaps, of officers returned 
from the Italian Front. But what kind of officers? Officers, 
for the most part, possessed of no knowledge of Italy, unable to 
speak or understand a word of Italian, and imbued before they set 
foot on Italian soil by prejudices against everything Italian, which 
had been carefully instilled into their minds in France. It must be 
remembered that our British troops were dispatched to Italy at a 
moment when the Italian Army had sustained the great reverse of 
Caporetto. They had no knowledge, except of the vaguest kind, 
of what that army had done before the disaster during two years of 
war. They had not, moreover, arrived within a hundred kilo- 
metres of the front when the Italian Army had not only rallied but 
was holding up the entire Austrian, Hungarian, and Croat (now 
“ Jugo-Slav ”’) forces, and holding them in a firm grip. They 
firmly believed, however, that they had ‘ saved Italy ’—and, as 
the Italians themselves were the first to admit, the mere fact that 
British troops—the troops of that nation of whose friendship and 
support Italy had ever felt herself to be assured—were at their 
back, exercised an immense moral influence on the whole country. 
It was not long, however, before the propagandists were at work ; 
and the material on which they found themselves able to work is 
well exemplified by the following extracts from a letter received 
by the writer from a correspondent who had happened to read a 
letter of his published in a London journal : 


I am quite aware that British officers home on leave from Italy made in public the 
most astonishing statements, which can only have been the result of ignorance, but were 
due to the same detestable cause [i.e. anti-Italian propaganda]. I have myself, when home 
on leave, been asked questions, and have heard the most remarkable assertions made on 
the authority of some subaltern from Italy. This was bad enough ; but similar remarks 
made in Italy have had a much more serious effect. It is, perhaps, needless for me to 
state that the average British officer, both in his mess and in the presence of his men, 
invariably described everything and everybody Italian as “‘ Dago,” usually prefixing 
this offensive term with an adjective not generally used in what is called “ polite society.” 
I have frequently heard this expression, and in none too subdued tones, in restaurants 
and other public places, the speakers being ignorant of the fact, or indifferent to it, 
that quite a number of Italians understand our language. This is but one of the many 
insults gratuitously offered to a nation which is our Ally, and which ought to be treated 
as such, and as a friend. Of course, our own propaganda work was very greatly to 
blame . . . bodies entrusted with this very important work seemed to be directed in 
a totally wrong direction. . . . The one great idea seems to be to propitiate the Vatican, 
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oblivious of the fact that this could not but be disagreeable to the Italian Government, 
and that the majority of the Italian nation recognize the fact that the Holy See is dis- 
tinctly pro-German and pro-Austrian. Then, again, this sudden affection for the Jugo- 
Slavs. People, who formerly had never heard of them, have suddenly become loud in 
their praise. Italians, however, can never forget that the Croats were ever their worst 
enemies, their crucllest oppressors, the most savage of all the ruffianly hordes that 
Austria sent. . . . During the early part of this year, when the interested ones were 
busy proclaiming all the virtues of the so-called Jugo-Slav State, and all the advantages 
and benefits that Europe would receive from its establishment, the Serbs and Croats were 
fighting cheerfully in the streets of Zagreb, and cutting one another’s throats with the 
keenest relish. How then can such people be entrusted with the destinies of all that 
tract of country? .. . 

Obviously, from every point of view, those unfortunate regions which have suffered 
so much in the past and caused such anxiety to all should be handed over to Italy ; 
our Ally’s national! aspirations would then have been satisfied, and a troublesome corner 
of Europe would have been kept quiet and satisfied and its natural resources exploited 
for the benefit of its inhabitants, and a strong bulwark created protecting our road to 
the East. 

In writing to you, I write as an Englishman, although my father was an Italian, 
and in consequence I have strong Italian sympathies. But my mother is English, and 
I was born in England and am domiciled here [England]. My position, therefore, when 
serving with our forces [i.e. the British] in Italy was a difficult one. I could, of course, 
see what was going on, but as a junior officer I could do little to stop it ; while in my 
relations with the Italians I had, of course, to pretend that such a feeling did not exist, 
and, where it was too obvious, to do my best to minimize it. Even now I cannot, as a 
civilian, admit to Italians that this awful state of affairs does exist. . . . 


This, it may be observed, is one among many letters of the 
kind that the present writer has received, not only from English 
officers serving in Italy, but also, unfortunately, from Italian 
officers, some of whom occupy high social and official positions 
in normal life in their country. It 1s therefore useless and, he be- 
lieves, unwise to attempt to conceal what Italians of all classes 
now know to be facts, which assuredly cannot tend to the continu- 
ance of good feeling between this country and Italy, unless they 
are realized by the British public and their origin exposed and 
suppressed. It is significant that in practically all of these letters 
and communications, both from English and from Italian sources, 
this depreciation of Italian efforts in the war, and gross mis- 
representation of Italian policy more especially as regards the 
Adriatic provinces, and also endeavours to block and limit in all 
possible ways Italian trade with this country, are invariably 
ascribed to the influences of anti-Italian propagandists, and re- 
garded as not in any way proceeding from a genuine or natural 
antipathy towards or distrust of the Italian nation on the part of 
the British people. There is, too, a unanimity of opinion that this 
propaganda proceeds from German-Jewish and also from Jesuit 
or Vaticanist sources, and that it is being directly encouraged 
in quarters in this country in which encouragement of so dis- 
honourable a campaign, and one so prejudicial not only to the true 
interests of Italy but also to those of England, is no blunder 
resulting from ignorance, but something far more reprehensible 
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and disgraceful. It is obvious that no greater or more fatal error 
could be committed by this country than to alienate the friendship 
and destroy the traditional sympathies which have so a existed 
between ourselves and the Italians. Italy, with a population of 
forty millions, is seated on the highways to the East. She forms, 
indeed, the connecting-link between East and West. Her sons 
are even now creating a Greater Italy m South America, and she 
thus possesses a strong link with the American Continent. She 
herself has, in the space of sixty years of unity—a unity as yet 
incomplete owing to the reluctance of the Alles, for whom she 
sacrificed so much, to keep faith with her—achieved more in the 
development of her national life than any other nation has ever 
achieved in so short a term, and to those who know the true Italy 
and the true Italians, and not merely the Italy and the Italians of 
the guide-books, the hotels, and the sacristies, her future would 
seem to be as glorious in all that must appertain to the progress 
of the modern world as her past has been in leading the way out 
of the barbarism of the Dark Ages back into the light of Latin 
civilization, art, and learning. But of her own free will she has, 
for the moment, retarded that future ; and she has done so in order 
to rescue Europe a second time from Teuton barbarism seeking 
to destroy that civilization upon which our own is based. In the 
doing of it she has spent the blood of her best and most gallant 
sons, and sacrificed her prosperity, her commerce, and most 
things save her national honour and dignity. It is not, however, 
the attempts that have been made during the last year to rob her 
of the legitimate fruits of her share in victory that will rankle 
longest in the heart of the Italian people, nor the bad faith of those 
among her Allies who, from political weakness and lack of moral 
courage, have lent themselves to those attempts. It is the 
depreciation of, and scarcely veiled contempt for, her dead fallen 
on the fields of battle ; for her many thousands of blind and muti- 
lated sons; for her magnificent efforts which for two and a half 
years held the Austrians and their hordes of Croat and Slav 
savages in check, saved France, and made victory for the Allied 
cause pai that Italy would never forget and never forgive, 
were she once to be persuaded that such ingratitude proceeded 
from anything more than a passing mood born of a dishonourable 
and dishonouring propaganda. As yet she is not so persuaded, 
so far as the attitude of this country towards her is concerned. 
It should, and it must, be our care to see that she shall never be so. 
But, in order to do this, we must first of all show her that we will 
have no dealings with her enemies within our gates, who are also 
our own enemies ; nor any tolerance for their agents and dupes. 


RicuarD Bagot 


TIMIDITY AND TAMENESS IN WILD 
CREATURES 


THovucH the whole trend of modern scientific thought is to lay 
stress on the fact that animals differ from us in degree rather 
than in kind, yet the moment we go out into the open the wide- 
spread fear, the overwhelming horror, that most undomesticated 
creatures display at the approach of a human being, the panic 
with which anil all flee, show what an awful and fearsome thing 
he is to them. Man is an object of horror, the dealer of death 
and destruction, with which they have nothing whatsoever in 
common. The wild animals that one moment were feedi 
happily in company with horses and cattle, the rabbits nibbling 
the grass, the starlings perching on the beasts’ backs, or hopping in 
and out between their legs, have fled for their lives at the mere 
sound of a human footfall. In all countries inhabited by man 
the tale is the same, wild creatures are always wild, so that the 
term “ wild life” has come to be synonymous with Nature. It 
gives one a strange, almost uncanny, thrill of joy to see any 
undomesticated creature going freely about its business in happy 
unconsciousness that a person is near. Any one who has stalked 
feeding rabbits on a summer evening, creeping closer and closer 
while they nibble busily at the grass, will know what I mean. 
A rabbit stops eating, sits up, listens for a moment, then washes 
its face with strangely catlike movements, licking its paws, and 
assing them hastily over its head, behind each ear, and finishi 
y drawing them down over its nose. Then it turns roun 

and licks its sides, parting and dressing the fur most carefully, 
even its white stomach being attended to, and finally each hind 
leg is stretched out and the pads of the feet licked until free from 
any speck of dirt. After which, with a quick impatient shake of 
its forefeet, it sits up and looks about it. For a minute those 
great listening ears attend to all the faint sounds of life that 
fill the air on even the stillest of evenings, then with a flick of 
its hind legs, and a view of a bobbing white tail, it hops off 
through the grass, to eat more busily than ever with the dozen 
or more of its cousins and other relatives that are also hard at 
work. But though they seem so absorbed, an incautious move- 
ment on the part of the spectator, such as stepping on a twig 
and making it crack, will send them in an instant racing home. 
They are gone in a second: fear breaks in upon the peaceful scene, 
and immediately they are fleeing for dear life. 

That this great fear of man has been acquired through bitter 
experience is shown by the many well-authenticated accounts 
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of the tameness of the birds and beasts on islands uninhabited 
by human beings. Who that has read it can ever forget Darwin’s 
account of the birds of the Galapagos Archipelago when he visited 
the islands in 1835. The extreme tameness of the birds was 
remarkable, and this disposition was common to “ all terrestrial 
species—namely, to the mocking-thrushes, the finches, wrens, 
tyrant-flycatchers, the dove, and carrion-buzzard. All of them 
often approached sufficiently near to be killed with a switch, 
and sometimes, as I myself tried, with a cap or hat. A gun here 
is almost superfluous ; for with the muzzle I pushed a hawk off 
the branch of a tree. One day, whilst lying down, a mocking- 
thrush alighted on the edge of a pitcher made of the shell of a 
tortoise, which I held in my hand, and began very quietly to sip 
the water; it allowed me to lift it from the ground while seated 
on the vessel : I often tried, and very nearly succeeded, in catching 
these birds by their legs.” And further on the writer adds: “ It 
would appear that the birds of this archipelago, not having as yet 
learnt that man is a more dangerous animal than the tortoise 
or the amblyrhynchus, disregard him in the same manner as in 
England shy birds, such as magpies, disregard the cows and horses 
grazing in our fields.’”’* Darwin gives many other instances of the 
confiding tameness of birds on oceanic islands, and with regard to 
those of the Falklands remarks: “ As the birds are so tame here, 
where foxes, hawks, and owls occur, we may infer that the 
absence of all rapacious animals at the Galapagos is not the 
cause of their tameness there.” + 

To us who live in long-inhabited countries, where the hawk 
is the symbol of everything that is wild, perhaps the most striking 
sentence in the foregoing account is that which refers to the hawk 
which was so fearless that it was pushed off a branch with the 
muzzle of the gun! The truth of the matter undoubtedly is 
that we have made the fear that we find about us. For countless 
thousands of years, since primitive man first hurled stones at the 
beasts around him and tore apart with his bare hands such as he 
chanced to kill, feasting savagely on their raw and uncooked flesh, 
we have been killing the least frightened and nervous, the most 
confiding and approachable, of every species of bird and mammal 
worth the slaying. Geologists tell us of the Paleolithic and 
Neolithic Ages during which man passed from the stage of fashion- 
ing the roughest of stone implements up to the time when he had 
learnt to make highly finished bronze ones, but these tools, whether 
highly finished or of the roughest description, were chiefly weapons 
of destruction. From the earliest period of which we know 
man has been bent on killing the animals about him. However 
long the Paleolithic and Neolithic Ages may have lasted, and we 

* The Voyage of the ** Beagle,’ chap. xvii. + Ibid. 
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cannot be positive to a good many thousand years one way or the 
other, we can say quite certainly that at any rate in Europe the 
creatures of the wild have been chased and hunted by man for a 
— of time that is appreciable even when one is thinking in 
geological periods. During those numberless thousands of years 
every bird and beast that has been more tame and confiding than 
its fellows has been killed, only the wary and wideawake escaping. 
Any species of an amiable and unafraid disposition has paid for its 
tameness with extinction. When we consider how long this ex- 
termination of unwary species, and the weeding-out of the tamer 
individuals of the naturally wilder kinds, has been going on, can 
we wonder that fear of man is now thoroughly implanted in all the 
wild creatures living in long-inhabited lands? It has simply been 
a matter of the survival of the wildest. Only the most cautious 
and suspicious have been able to bring up and launch families into 
the world. The selection of the most timid has made our wild 
creatures what they are—shy, timid, bundles of nerves, ready 
to take fright at anything and everything, especially anything 
which has to do with the human race. 

This brings us to a point which must never be forgotten when 
we attempt to tame a wild animal, and that is, that this fear, 
acquired through countless generations of selection, is to a very 
large extent instinctive or inherited. The disposition to jump at 
a sound, to take fright and flee at the least movement, is a part of 
the very creature itself, for it cannot help the impulse, which is 
born in it. Fear is part of its composition, it is frightened of all 
that is strange and curious—above all, of man. But it should 
be clearly understood that there is no instinctive fear of man as 
man, no pre-knowledge of all he is and what he cando. A young 
bird or beast is afraid of a person because he is a strange and 
unusual object, and its nervous, highly strung temperament makes 
it fear anything that is startling and unusual. Fear of man as 
man is learnt by each young creature afresh, just as every child 
has to learn to talk anew. Much is learnt by bitter experience, 
and a good deal by example. Young animals are led off by their 
elders, young birds follow the old ones when they fly off in alarra, 
but the confidence of ignorance may often be seen, such as the 
foolhardy young sparrows that feed on crumbs by the window 
while their parents remain cautiously at a distance, or venture 
into the wire trap that the old ones are too cunning to go near. 
How often, too, when old rabbits are racing away as hard as they 
can go, do we see small ones stop and look back to see what all the 
fuss is about ! 

We may take it that there is in every wild animal a generalized 
foundation of fear, which is instinctive or hereditary, and which 
instinot has been chiefly developed to meet the destructiveness of 
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mankind, but that particularized fear must be relearnt, and is 
quickly acquired by each individual of every generation. It is 
sometimes asserted that particularized fear of man is_heredi- 
tary, and as evidence is given the behaviour of young birds 
in the nest, which will crouch in fear at the sight of a person, but 
they crouch just the same when a horse or cow goes near (though in 
later life they take no notice of such animals), so we may be sure 
that in each case they are merely frightened by a large strange 
creature irrespective of what it may be. 

This long introduction brings me to the real subject of this 
article, and that is the taming of wild animals. I have shown what 
nervous, timid, highly strung things they are, and that to overcome 
this inherent fear and obtain their confidence is no easy matter. 
First of all it must be pointed out that it is no use attempt- 
ing to do anything with birds and beasts unless you are really 
fond of them, have real sympathy with their whims, ways, 
and moods, regarding them, moreover, not merely as ‘“ dumb 
animals,” but as real personalities. That phrase, ‘‘ dumb animals,” 
betrays more ignorance of the life around us than any other ever 
invented by our race, for, though no species save man has an 
articulate language, no one who has watched and attended to the 
ways of birds and beasts can doubt that they very thoroughly 
manage to convey to each other their wishes and intentions. 
Each, in its own way, communicates with its fellows, and if their 
language is not our language it at any rate serves their purpose 
exceedingly well. Certainly the amount of individuality that there 
is among the different specimens of the same species can only be 
realized by those who have had much to do with wild creatures. 
No one mammal or bird is ever in character and behaviour the 
exact duplicate of the next; each differs in some way from its 
neighbour, so you can never depend on any two animals doing 
exactly the same thing under the same circumstances—in fact, 
we find that individuality reigns as supreme throughout Nature 
as it does throughout man, but then, after all, man is a part of 
Nature ! 

When one wishes to tame any bird or mammal it is necessary 
to study it, to learn its personality from beginning to end, and to 
do everything with a view to convincing it that these terrifying 
people around it are not so many walking embodiments of destruc- 
tion, but really its best friends. Occasionally a creature will 
realize this quite soon and suddenly, another will take many weeks 
before its distrust is overcome. A pine-marten, which I still have, 
lost her fear in a rather curious way. She was caught among the 
Westmorland fells while quite young, and was probably not six 
weeks old when she came into my hands. Poor little thing, how 
terrified she was, the journey from the North to the Midlands 
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drove her nearly frantic, and after J had got her home I feared 
that she was really untamable. She would crouch shivering in 
the corner of her cage, a wee atom of grey-brown fur that ought to 
have been hiding with her mother in a hole under a ledge of rock 
on the face of a Westmorland crag. When touched she bit and 
scratched like a mad thing, and her long stoatlike body was by no 
means easy to hold. The days passed, I offered her every dainty 
that I could think of, and yet she got no tamer. As a rule one can 
get at any animal through its stomach, but she seemed to be the 
exception. It is true she was getting bold enough to lick honey 
off a spoon, but her resentment and fear of being touched was as 
great as ever. In passing I must remark that though the pine- 
marten is a flesh-eater it 1s exceedingly fond of sweet things, and 
honey or jam is the greatest of treats. Well, thedays passed and 
the Mart, as she had been named, was as intractable as ever, but 
one morning, wishing to clean her cage out, I let her loose in the 
room—wondering, as I did so, how I should get her home again. 
She darted away to the other end of the room, where I noticed 
that she seemed more interested in what was going on and less 
terrified than usual, but when, the business being finished, I 
tried to drive her back into the cage, she sprang away from me as 
hastily as ever. She had grown very much, and was now as 
big as a ferret and as active as a squirrel. She jumped on to a 
chair, leaped from it to the mantelpiece, and was evidently going 
to take a flying spring to the top of the cage when the little cloth 
that was on the mantelpiece slipped, and she lost her footing. 
Leaping blindly to save herself from falling she landed on my 
shoulder ! 

I do aot know which was the most astonished, me or the Mart. 
Thank goodness, I did not move! I stood quite still, and for quite 
a minute she did not move either, then she began to sniff cautiously 
at my clothing, and after a little smelling climbed quietly down to 
the ground. Very gently I moved off and fetched a spoonful of 
jam, she accepted it as a peace-offering, licked the spoon clean, 
and then had a second helping. From that day forward we were 
the best of friends: she had found out that there was really nothing 
to be afraid of, and the next morning she began to play with me, 
hopping and dancing like a kitten. Never again did she attempt 
to bite, and soon learnt not only to take food from my fingers but 
to lick them with her dainty pink tongue. Now, whenever I g0 
into her place, she jumps on to my shoulder, hangs round my neck, 
or slides to the ground again for the mere pleasure of tobogganing 
down my skirt. Once having given me her confidence she gave it 
completely, but it was a very long time before she trusted other 
members of the family, and to this day she dislikes strangers, 
refusing as a rule to have anything to do with them. Before 
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leaving the subject of the marten I should like to say, for the 
benefit of those who have never met with a speciman of this rare 
animal, that in its full winter coat it is an exceedingly beautiful 
creature, being as big.as a small cat, but like a ferret in build, 
having the coat and brush of a squirrel, with the face and expression 
of a fox. A more lov ely and fascinating creature than my Mart 
when she dances and plays no one could wish to meet with. 

The task of taming a wild animal is simplest when one begins 
with it very young. A baby creature has so much less to unlearn, 
though you cannot get rid of the foundation of fear, that quick, 
highly strung disposition which, given the necessary stimulus, 
may quicken into life and undo all your work. I shall never 
forget little Toby, the fox-cub, who, tame though she was, in the 
end “ went wild.” She and another cub of the same litter were 
brought to me when apparently but twenty-four hours old. They 
were very tiny, blind and helpless, and I had to feed them w ith 
milk from a fountain-pen filler. Of the long struggle to rear them 
T have not space to tell here, how I had to get up in the night to 
feed them, cs they were kept warm with hot-water bottles, 
how Jack caught a cold and died, and how Toby grew up into the 
most fearless, mischievous, wicked, lovable little imp that ever 
made herself a nuisance ina house. No mother was there to teach 
her fear, her natural instincts slumbered, she cared not an atom 
for anybody, made friends with all, and went where she pleased. 
She teased the cats and dogs, she invaded the bedrooms, and ate 
the bootlaces out of the boots that she found under the dressing- 
tables (I am afraid to think how many shillings I spent in boot- 
laces—best porpoise-hide— for my father’s boots), and generally 
got into more mischief than half a dozen puppies. She would 
romp about the place like a mad thing, racing round the garden, 
rushing at one, and trying to get a companion for the game. It 
did seem strange to see that wildest of wild creatures, a fox, the 
tamest of household pets. I did not see why she should not go 
on being tame; she knew no other life, she knew not fear, why 
should she ever run away? But one day she ran out as usual, 
was seen playing on the lawn, and when [ went to look for her a 
few moments later had vanished. I called and called, searched 
and hunted in vain, no Toby was to be found, and I have never 
seen her from that day to this! Of her fate I have no idea, but 
have always thought that something startled her, and that the 
surprise and fright called up all the wild instincts inherited from 
countless generations of ancestors that had hunted and been 
hunted, so she made straight for the woods an‘! vanished into the 
wild. 

A somewhat similar case was that of a young starling which had 
been hand-reared, and was so tame that it would sit on your finger 
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and pick flies off the window-pane. It let one carry it about 
even out-of-doors, and showed no wish whatever to fly away, 
yet a person coming unexpectedly round a corner startled it as 
much as if it had never seen any one before, it flew straight away, 
and like the fox-cub vanished utterly and completely. 

Take, too, the behaviour of “ Miss Pankhurst,” a young thrush 
which was taken from the nest while quite young. Though small 
and by no means full-fledged she already knew the difference 
between a human hand and her mother’s bill, and, refusing to open 
her beak for food, had to be forcibly fed—-hence the name! Soon 
she recognized the error of her ways, learnt that she must look 
to me for the endless supply of worms for which she kept up an 
incessant squeaking, and began to flutter towards me whenever 
I came near. Getting stronger on the wing I took her into an 
unheated greenhouse where she could fly about among the plants, 
and here she would fly to me the minute I came in, squeaking 
anxiously for the worms which I was in the habit of dropping into 
her wide-open beak. But one day she discovered what I had over- 
looked, and that was a pane of broken glass in the roof. It did 
not take her long to take advantage of this discovery, and once 
outside she had no intention of returning to the greenhouse. The 
bird, which an hour or two before flew to me and alighted on my 
shoulder or head, now that she was out in the open hopped about 
on the lawn and among the shrubs in the shrubbery, totally dis- 
regarding my calls and blandishments. By evening she was so 
wild that I could not get near her, and as she had been reared for 
the purpose of an experiment I had to get another nestling, and 
for a second time go through all the bother of rearing it. 

Though these examples show how little it takes to recall the 
wild fear and instincts, I must add that I have known what is 
naturally one of the most nervous of creatures—namely, the common 
brown rat—come to me after a week’s freedom. As I have given 
the history of poor old Whiskers before in this Review, I will say 
no more here than that this rat was the most perfectly tame and 
confiding creature that I have ever had anything to do with— 
if —- startled him he always ran to me for protection ! 

Though, in many ways, it is best to get an animal young so 
that you nelle never have the trouble of taming it, yet it is a fact 
that many adult caught creatures become quite as tame and often 
more docile than those that have been brought up in domesticity. 
Falconers will tell you that eyases (young hawks taken from the 
nest) are far more troublesome than haggards (adult caught birds), 
the latter, when thoroughly tamed, being less wilful, more docile, 
and generally having fewer faults. Of course in the palmy days 
of falconry the taming of hawks was a fine art, with its recognized 
rues and procedure, but the principle behind it was and 1s still 
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the same—namely, to induce what is naturally one of the wildest 
of creatures to recognize her trainer as the source of her food- 
supply. Once a bird or beast realizes that the person has food, 
and good food too, for them, half the battle is won. In the case of 
hawks, say a peregrine falcon, the bird was immediately hooded so 
that it should not be frightened nearly to death by the sight of 
people around it, and thus blindfolded was carried on the fist day 
and night by the falconer and his assistants. ‘‘ If your Hawke be 
thus in foure or five dayes manned so that she begin to feed 
eagerly and boldly, then you shal first begin to make her know 
your whistle and chirping of your mouth.”* In this way the bird 
was taught to associate a call or whistle with food, so that she 
would soon jump to the fist for dainty morsels, and later come 
long distances in response to a whistle. Even that most capricious 
of birds, the sparrow-hawk, was in this way soon made perfectly 
tame and obedient, the classical case being that of the sparrow- 
hawk taken by Sir John Sebright,+ which ten days after its capture 
was flown at and took a wild partridge! A modern falconer 
would be very pleased if he could reclaim a sparrow-hawk under a 
month. It is only by practically living with people that these 
highly nervous little hawks can be “ manned,” and if one is left 
long without society it is soon as W ild as ever. Of course hawks 
are only flown when “ sharp set,” i.e. hungry, so that if they fail to 
take their quarry they are ready to return to fist or lure for the 
reward which they know will then be theirs. By being taught to 
associate food and sport with their trainers, these birds, naturally 
the wildest of wild creatures, become marvellously obedient ; 
take, for example, the peregrine trained for game hawking, which 
on being cast off goes up to a great height where she “ waits on ” 
while the men below put the birds up, when from her high pitch 
she stoops like a thunderbolt at the first grouse or partridge that 
may be put up. 

But with all creatures, whether great or small, lions and 
tigers trained for exhibition, or tits and sparrows coming for food 
at one’s window, the principle is the same—namely, to reward 
them with food. Once they find that what they suppose to be 
their great enemy gives them nicer food than they can get in any 
other way they will put their fear on one side and accept the bribe. 
The trainers of the great carnivora all assert that they can do 
nothing by intimidation, but marvels with rewards of dainties. 
How tame the small birds will get every one who takes the trouble 
to feed them soon finds out. A suety bone hung to a tree or the 
creepers by the window will bring all the tit tribe boldly to the 
house. Corn, bread-crumbs, and seeds will tempt the finches, 


* Tuberville, Book of Falconrie, 1575. 
t Observations upon Hawking, 1828, p. 52. 
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blackbirds, and thrushes from shyness to boldness, and an assort- 
ment of nuts will soon be found by the squirrels if there are any 
about. 

We may sum up the secret of taming wild creatures in two 
words, “ food” and “ patience.” With a plentiful stock of the 
latter no bird or beast is really untamable, though some are 
worse than others, but one must remember their inherent wildness, 
and that to them we human beings stand for the embodiment of 
death and destruction, so that, however tame and confiding our 
pet, we cannot afford a thoughtless hasty action that might revive 
the natural fear of mankind. 

Frances Pirr 


BRITISH SPAS 


Ir is a lamentable fact that, before the war, the great majority of 
chronic invalids and others, mostly belonging to the well-to-do 
classes, who were in need of what is called “ spa treatment ” went 
abroad to obtain it. This fact is stated with no object of “ crab- 
bing” an English institution, but as a necessary prelude to an 
attempt to put forward certain suggestions to alter that state of 
affairs. Our valetudinarians of the gouty, rheumatic, and dys- 
peptic varieties went to the Continent in shoals—to Karlsbad and 
Marienbad, to Ems and Wiesbaden, to Homburg and Kissingen, 
to Vichy and Contrexéville, to Aix and Luchon, scattering prosperity 
where they went. Some, it is true, went to Harrogate, a spa 
that has always been up-to-date in its methods and treatment, 
and others went to Buxton and Bath; but those were only a 
small minority of the whole, and a number of our native spas, 
with waters of unquestioned value, were practically moribund, and 
existed only as a pleasant retreat for Anglo-Indians and officers 
retired from the Services. 

There may be some who will suggest that this is but a trivial 
matter, a mere passing of what is regarded by some as a sort of 
social fad, an autumnal cleansing of the jaded digestive organs of 
the more indulgent members of London society. That is far 
from being the case. In the first place, “spa treatment” is a 
considerable industry, bringing the means of livelihood and 
prosperity to many towns. Wiesbaden, with a population of 
100,000, received annually about 150,000 visitors for treatment. 
Others flourished in like degree. Onthe other hand, ] wonder how 
many people went to Cheltenham, for instance, for treatment 
yearly before 1914, a spa that one hundred years ago enjoyed a 
prosperity similar to that of Wiesbaden to-day. How many went 
to the mountain spas of Central Wales ?- How many to Leamington 
or Woodhall Spa, in comparison to the numbers that flocked to 
the spas of Germany and Bohemia? Secondly, “spa treat- 
ment,’ far from being a mere fad of the wealthy, anda spa a sort 
of sedate rival of Cowes or Goodwood, is one of the most valuable 
means of treating chronic gouty, rheumatic, dyspeptic, or plethoric 
conditions that we possess, and the treatment is probably still only 
in its infancy, for allied to “ spa treatment,” and forming a part 
thereof, are many of those modern forms of treatment that the 
war has shown to be of such great practical value. 

Baths of every conceivable description, such as the ordinary 
Turkish bath, the “ whorlpool”’ bath, the “ sinusoidal” bath, and 
the brine bath, electricity in all its modern applications, massage, 
exercises by various ingenious apparatus for restoring lost power 
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to partially paralysed limbs, psychotherapy, and “ suggestion,” 
all form a part of ‘‘ spa treatment,” and are to be obtaimed—or 
should be obtained—in every up-to-date spa. The Continental 
spas possessed all these before the war; we, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, did not. Beyond all this, an indefinable but invaluable 
thing, there is the “ atmosphere ” of the “ cure,”’ the air of healing 
that pervades these places, together with the dieting, the early 
hours, and the pure air. It is one thing to take the prescription 
of the most famous physician, say, for chronic rheumatism, in 
South Kensington ; it is a vastly different and a far more effective 
thing to take that same prescription in the form of “ nascent” 
waters, together with baths and other modern forms of treatment, 
in the invigorating and health-giving atmosphere of the Yorkshire 
Moors. It is something more than drinking nasty waters, which 
in one place taste of rotten eggs, and in another, according to the 
immortal Sam Weller, have the flavour of warm flat-irons. 

It was not because Continental spas possessed greater and more 
varied healing properties in their waters that the majority of 
British seekers after health went abroad. Far from it. With 
one exception our native spas possess in their springs every 
variety of water that is needed for the treatment of those chronic 
conditions for which spa treatment is indicated, and they have 
the good fortune to be situated amid natural surroundings equal 
if not surpassing in beauty and climate those of Germany or 
France. That single exception is the natural carbonic-acid water 
which only exists at Nauheim in Germany, but the artificial 
water can be obtained in England. (These particular baths are 
employed for certain forms of heart disease, as some English 
ievalide who were caught there in August 1914 know to their cost.) 
With this exception we possess all that is needed in profuse variety. 
There are the sulphur waters of Harrogate, the bromine and iodine 
waters of Woodhall Spa in Lincolnshire, chalybeate waters at Har- 
rogate and Tunbridge Wells, and what are known as “ indifferent ”’ 
waters at Buxton, Bath, Cheltenham, Leamington, Malvern, and 
the spas of Central Wales. Moreover, there are the brine baths of 
Droitwich, invaluable for certain forms of chronic rheumatism. 
The hot springs of Bath, which have been celebrated for two 
thousand years and possess a high degree of radioactivity, are 
almost unique and gush forth at the rate of half a million gallons 
a day. Moreover, all these British spas have been setting their 
houses in order—instailing every form of modern balneological and 
allied treatment. 

Nevertheless, with all this wealthZof spas the majority who 
sought after them went abroad. W. hy" was this? The reasons are 
worth a little consideration, for some of them are in existence even 
to-day, and though since 1914 every one has had perforce to visit a 
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British spa if he needed treatment of that nature, it is no use 
living in a fool’s paradise and imagining that this happy state of 
affairs will go on for ever. There may be a rude awakening. 

The valetudinarian of the gouty, dyspeptic, or rheumatic order 
will go to that spa where he gets the best results, or where he thinks 
he gets the best results, which is often very much the same thing. 
Make no mistake about that. There is absolutely no patriotic 
spirit about a gouty liver or a dyspeptic stomach. The owners 
of these damaged goods will even go back to Karlsbad or Kissingen 
if they think the treatment is going to be more effectual there. 
Let those who “ run” British spas face that fact squarely. 

Let us now come to the reasons for the greater popularity of the 
Continental spa. In the first place, they possessed some adven- 
titious advantages that should no longer give them such a pull. 
Royalty, with its entourage, patronized them, and Society followed 
in its wake. There was an air of the grande monde about them 
lacking in our more modest, insular resorts. The Chanceries of 
Europe carried on their tasks whilst sipping their waters. It was at 
Ems that the Franco-German War really broke out in the faked 
incident of the King of Prussia turning his back on Count Benedetti. 
It has even been hinted that at Homburg no small amount of our 
own “ secret diplomacy ” once took place. There should no longer 
be any need for this, and if Royalty were to visit some British 
spa it would give it a cachet that has hitherto been lacking. Why 
not ¢ . Did not the Court once make Bath the great centre of 
fashion? Secondly, there is the glamour of Continental travel, 
and this advantage on the part of our rivals must inevitably 
remain a permanent handicap against ourselves. Thirdly, there 
is the question of pictorial artistic advertisement. The Taunus 
is no more beautiful than the Peak of Derbyshire or the Yorkshire 
Moors around Harrogate, but the pictorial posters make i look so. 
There is a great deal in this artistic appeal to the eye, and I would 
venture to suggest that our native spas employed some really 
good artist to design posters to confront travellers by road or 
rail. It can be done. At the present time such as are displayed 
are scarcely in the same street as those of our Continental rivals. 

The same criticism applies to the general “ get-up ” of the illus- 
trated handbooks issued by British spas. They make no appeal 
to the eye or the imagination. It might be said that our spas 
should need no advertisement beyond the excellent nature of the 
“cure” they provide. This objection will not hold. In Con- 
tinental spas the treatment provided is of the highest quality— 
it was in many cases superior to that of certain of our own spas 
before 1914—and, further, there are some of our spas that are 
in such a moribund condition that the public has yet to awaken 
to the fact that they are spas. 

An even more serious reason that made in a special degree for 
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the vogue of German and Austrian spas was the fact that they had 
gained the ear of the medical profession, and especially of that part 
of it whose citadel is in Harley Street and Cavendish Square. 
This, in fact, was a vital reason. To send a well-to-do gouty or 
rheumatic case abroad had almost become a matter of routine. 
The West End specialist almost as unconsciously exclaimed 
‘* Karlsbad ” or “ Homburg,” in reply to the query of the patient 
as to where he ought to go, as he uttered the words “ three guineas ”’ 
in response to the delicate question of his fee. To send a patient 
to a Continental spa had become a ritual. It is to be hoped that 
this practice has come to a definite end. 

Moreover, the general practitioner had been snared into the 
same net by methods which, though contrary to all professional 
ethics, had had their effect, human nature, including medical 
human nature, being what it is. Some Continental spas em- 
ployed travellers who called on British general practitioners and 
offered them—shall we call it an encouragement ?—to send their 
patients abroad by placing before them the suggestion of a free 
holiday at the expense of the particular spa they represented. 
This was a tempting bait, for the curative value of the spa would 
be beyond question of doubt. Thus the practitioner, consulted 
by some patient whose case demanded spa treatment, would 
have a tender memory in his heart for such a spa, other things 
being equal between that spa and one of a similar character at 
home. 

The only inducement, or let us call it an aide-mémoire, offered by 
British spas that I have been able so far to discover is the offer of 
half price to the pictures for medical practitioners. Without 
descending to these practices it is perfectly certain that British 
spas must gain the ear of the medical profession if they are to 
continue to enjoy that wave of prosperity that the war has 
unexpectedly thrust upon them. They must convince the medical 
profession that they possess and carry out in practice all the best 
and latest forms of balneological treatment and its allied methods 
in the form of electrotherapeutical treatment, massage, radiant 
heat and light, exercise by various apparatus, and all the newer 
forms of special baths that have become such a feature since 1914. 
Before that date, with an exception or two, we were far behind 
Continental spas in this respect. The leeway has been largely 
made up since then, but it is still necessary to convince both the 
public and the profession that it really has been made up. To 
effect this purpose an enterprising and intelligent publicity de- 
partment is needed for every spa that wishes to become a flourish- 
ing one, and every effort should be made to gain the ear of the 
medical profession. In some cases this is already being done. 
To reach the public, has any attempt yet been made by the agency 
of the kinema ? It might be wortha trial. ‘ Bath and its Healing 
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Properties;’ would make an interesting and instructive one-reel 
film on the “ movies.” There is another point on which I fancy 
our foreign rivals, and especially our German rivals, scored not a 
little. Many patients, especially the gouty, used to swear roundly 
by the benefit they received, say at Karlsbad or Marienbad, and 
proclaim the magnificent attributes of some particular doctor 
there. This was probably true. The treatment was—and still is 
—very good indeed, and perhaps a trifle more scientific than our 
own. The reason of this was that the regime was more strict 
in regard to the diet and habits of the clientele. Now the gouty 
and the plethoric need just this sort of strictness. They are 
often cantankerous and querulous, and in the autocratic manner 
and practices of the German doctor they got just what they needed. 
Laissez-faire is no good for these people. 

Finally, there is the question of the more general use of the 
“waters ’ of a spa without a visit thereto. Of course this is 
not nearly such a good method of “ taking the waters ”’ as that of a 
three-weeks’ visit to the spa. The ‘ atmosphere,” the baths, and 
all the accessories are lacking, and, moreover, the water of a spa, 
when bottled, is not nearly so efficacious as when it is taken as it 
issues from the ground. In the latter condition it is “ nascent ”’ 
and often possesses radioactivity. Nevertheless, the practice of 
taking spa water in bottled form is a good substitute when a visit 
to the spa is out of the question. Many can take a course of treat- 
ment at home for chronic rheumatism or constipation or gout 
or dyspepsia who could never go to a spa. Moreover, such a 
practice familiarizes and popularizes the spa, and those who take 
the water at home often go to the spa subsequently. Continental 
spas were well aware of this fact, and before the war large numbers 
of the gouty and the plethoric and the rheumatic were in the habit 
of taking occasional courses of treatment at home by means of 
Vichy water, Karlsbad water, Spriidel salt, and Ems water. 

What were our insular spas doing in those days? How many 
took their waters or their crystallized salts at home? It is true 
that some have since awakened to this fact. Harrogate waters 
and “ Chelspa,” the water of Cheltenham Spa, are now largely 
advertised and presumably taken. But it is not all our native 
spas that bottle and advertise their ‘‘ waters.” There is a vast 
amount of leeway to make up and a great deal of work to be done 
before the public and the profession are alive to the fact that our 
native spas and their “ waters” are as good as those of the 
Continent. It is highly desirable to do so, remembering the fact 
that England contains more of the gouty, more of the rheumatic, 
and more of the dyspeptic to the square mile than any other 
country in Europe. 

K. Brown 


AFTER AMATEUR STRATEGY—AMATEUR 
DIPLOMACY 


During the Great War, Amateur Strategists, of whom our Prime 
Minister was the most dangerous, repeatedly threatened to bury 
the Allied cause, and would have done so had they had their way. 
The brunt of their efforts fell on the British Army and the British 
Navy because England, as the paradise of amateurs, is the only 
place whose politicians imagine themselves qualified to move 
fleets and to manceuvre troops. Occasionally a French Premier 
would catch the infection from British confréres, but it rarely 
lasted, or he did not last. Generally speaking, there was little 
political interference with soldiers of such eminence as Marshal 
Joffre, Marshal Foch, or General Pétain, as regards the actual 
campaign, though it is whispered that during the brief interregnum 
of another Commander-in-Chief of brilliant parts but less prestige, 
there was interference from Paris with disastrous consequences. 
But it was British Fleets and British Armies, British Admirals and 
British Generals upon whom the full blast fell. They were never 
entirely free from it, and we owe our escape from catastrophe no 
less to their steadfast resistance to wild-cat schemes—-with which 
nimble but uninstructed political brains teemed—than to their 
skill in the field. Admiral Jellicoe must have had a decidedly 
“thin ”’ time in the earlier years of the war when he was charged 
with the titanic task of creating and organizing as well as com- 
manding the Grand Fleet. No small amount of intellectual energy 
and patience had to be expended in the thankless task of “ turning 
down ” the fantastic projects that rained upon him from Whitehall 
from the controlling politician, wittily described by a colleague 
as “ unable to make up his mind whether to immortalize himself 
as a Nelson or as a Napoleon.’ A fatal phrase, “ amphibious 
warfare,” had been coined for the beguilement of “ careerists ”’ 
who chiefly regarded the Great War as providing a stage to exhibit 
their military and naval genius, of which the main ingredient was 
usually entire innocence of war. No less arduous than his duties 
in connexion with the Grand Fleet was the perennial need on the 
part of its Commander-in-Chief to control megalomania—in which, 
as we know from the tragedy of the Dardanelles, our admirals 
afloat did not always receive that assistance from admirals ashore 
for which they looked. Bluster as these may in the Press in the 
piping times of peace, at the moment some of the noisiest played 
a pitiful part in council—as we learn from Lord Cromer’s Report— 
acquiescing in operations they disapproved, and afterwards fleeing 
from responsibility on the inevitable fiasco. Such personages are 
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surely estopped from pontifical pronouncements on naval policy, 
while their cheap diatribes against the admirals who won the war 
—little thanks to them—are too grotesque to wound. Some years 
ago, when it was all-important to arouse a somnolent community 
to some perception of the German danger then advancing by leaps 
and bounds, the help we got from the then First Sea Lord was 
an exhortation “ to sleep quietly in your beds.” No utterance by 
any politician was more mischievous than this deplorable declara- 
tion by a man whose newspaper claque had christened “ our great 
sailor-politician.”” It was hailed with glee by every Pacifist who 
was playing the enemy’s game, and by every politician and every 
journalist who for one reason or another was resolved to regard 
war as “ unthinkable,” and to act accordingly. One cannot help 
feeling that the author of this classic might nowadays usefully take 
a dose of his own medicine and leave to others the execution of 
any naval reforms that may be necessary. Our gratitude goes 
out to the officers and men of the Grand Fleet and the other fleets 
who, despite all the signs of the times (to which officialism had 
elected to remain blind), suddenly found themselves at war with 
Germany in ships destitute of many essentials, largely on account 
of the subserviency of successive Boards of Admiralty to Downing 
Street, of which those dominated by “ our great sailor-politician ” 
were not the least subservient. 

In one respect, however, the British Navy was happy—infi- 
nitely happier than the British Army. The Grand Fleet was 
never attractive to those Joy-riders who beset the Western Front 
almost from the opening day. Politicians are not good sailors. 
A visit to Scapa Flow was hardly in their line. Admiral Jellicoe, 
therefore, escaped that personal persecution from which G.H.Q. 
was never immune, which added appreciably to the terrors of 
war, coupled as it was with the ingrained conviction of our Amateur 
Strategists that any man who can make a speech is the intellectual 
superior of every man who can’t, and therefore competent to 
direct the latter in the way he should go. Some Ministers may 
have since realized that this fundamental proposition is unsound, 
and that a man who does not shine in exposition may be neverthe- 
less a sound strategist and a great soldier, whereas another man 
though able to talk the hind leg off the ordinary horse might be 
destitute of campaigning capacity. It may be doubted whether 
our Prime Minister has ever absorbed this truism. He has never 
concealed his contempt for military distinction, and has missed 
few opportunities of snubbing the great soldiers who won the war. 
He is eloquent upon every subject except the services of British 
generals, unless they happen to have commanded Side Shows, 
whither Mr. Lloyd George would have transported a sufficient 
proportion of our Western armies to enable the Germans to secure 
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Paris and Calais. As we have reached the stage of revelations, 
possibly we may now be allowed to know the details of the mighty 
coup planned by Amateur Strategy in the winter of 1917-18, 
on the eve of the most formidable German offensive. Had Down- 
ing Street got its way Sir Douglas Haig would have been robbed 
of many divisions, and the success of General Ludendorff’s im- 
pending attack would have been assured. In resisting this mad 
maneeuvre Sir William Robertson, then Chief of the Imperial 
(ieneral Staff, sacrificed himself, incurring the undying animosity 
of Amateur Strategists, who believed that Germany could be 
defeated without the disagreeable necessity of defeating the 
German Army. They have lately had their answer from General 
Ludendorff, who, in agreement with all serious soldiers, regarded 
the West as the decisive point. The moment the German General 
Staff could no longer feed Germany’s allies with reinforcements, 
but on the contrary was compelled to concentrate every available 
division in the West, the war was won, including all the Side 
Shows. It could never have been won anywhere else. No Side 
Show, however brilliant and successful, neither General Allenby 
nor General Maude, as both these splendid soldiers and great 
leaders as students of war would have been the first to acknow- 
ledge, could have brought down Germany had the Western armies 
been weakened until Germany sat in the French capital and the 
Channel ports. But that was Lloyd George strategy, from the 
perils of which we were only saved by the Premiership of M. 
Clemenceau—a convinced and uncompromising “ Westerner ”— 
and the single-mindedness of Sir William Robertson and Sir 
Douglas Haig, who fought a great and successful fight to prevent 
the British Army from being frittered away in “those “ little 
packets ” which were ever the besetting sin of London statesman- 
ship. That ‘the West” was anathema to our Prime Minister tran- 
spired in more than one public utterance, but it is not generally 
known that Downing Street prejudice went so far that, according 
to a well-authenticated story circulating in the Army, so late as 
the close of September 1918—six weeks after the opening of the 
victorious and decisive advance of the Fourth Army on August 8 
(described by Iudendorff as the fatal day for the German Army), 
marking the beginning of the end—the War Cabinet sent one of 
its number across the Channel to G.H.Q. to inform the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that he would continue the offensive at his peril— 
so little confidence had the advertised “ winners of the war” in 
British arms, and so preoccupied were they by considerations 
concerning their own safety in the event of the failure they antici- 
pated. Our tourist from Downing Street is alleged to have been 
disarmed by the chivalry of Sir Douglas Haig, who declared his 
willingness to shoulder responsibility for any miscarriage, while 
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the Government would get all the kudos in the event of success. 
It was on these terms that the great soldier, whose fame will grow 
the more we know of the treatment he received, was able to add 
this last and most glorious chapter to British military annals, 
smashing Prussian militarism at least a year ahead of expectation. 
The greatness of this achievement is emphasized by an official 
memorandum, in circulation on the eve of the August attack, in 
which the probability and effect of yet another German offensive 
against the Allied armies was envisaged ! There is nothing like 
being prepared for all eventualities in war, and it is historically 
interesting that the British Government should have anticipated 
attack at the moment G.H. Q. launched the final thunderbolt. By 
November 11 every enemy was beaten, and white flags had been 
hoisted by Bulgaria, Turkey, and Austria- Hungary, while the 
mighty invincible German Army signed an armistice which was 
substantially an unconditional surrender. Such was the amazing 
transformation wrought once Amateur Strategists had been warned 
off the course and Allied armies were directed by Allied soldiers 
without the assistance of Allied politicians. 

It is not the fault of any soldier that from the moment the 
‘Cease fire!’’ sounded the Fochs, the Haigs, the Beattys, the 
Allenbys, the Franchet d’Espereys, the Milnes, and the Marshalls 
automatically made way for the politicians—Presidents and 
Premiers under whose ministrations Allied fortunes have steadily 
declined. In chasing the phantom of universal peace, portentous 
political pedagogues and colossal charlatans neglected their primary 
duty — namely, to secure Civilization against Kultur. When 
the Fighting Men of France, America, and Britain had done 
with Germany eleven months ago there seemed a real prospect 
of permanent peace, because the enemy was ready to accept any 
terms that might be imposed ; nor would it have passed the wit 
of man to obtain security against any recurrence of * the frightful 
adventure.” This was the most reasonable men could hope for 
from any Peace Conference. That hope died before the Con- 
ference sat, as we realized that instead of a Congress of trained 
experts with “the Allied and Associatec. Governments ”’ in the 
background as arbiters, Presidents and Premiers were determined 
to be their own experts and to try their unpractised hands at the 
unwonted task of treaty-making. It became a congress of orators 
and cranks. To make matters worse, to deprive themselves of 
any chance of efficiency, ‘“ Allied and Associated’ statesmen 
discarded skilled professional advisers who might have kept them 
straight and who, at any rate, possessed some first-hand knowledge 
of the matters in hand. On the pretext that these were tarred 
with the brush of “secret diplomacy,” professional diplomats 
were excluded from the delegations, or in the rare cases where 
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they were included their existence was ignored until the Big 
Ten or the still Bigger Four had decided. Mr. Lansing has given 
the American Senate a pathetic, not to say piteous, account of 
the ignominious position occupied by so-called American Pleni- 
potentiaries in Paris, apart from Number One. Colonel House, 
as a personal friend of the President, doubtless got in an occa- 
sional oar, but the others—Mr. Henry White, General Bliss, and 
Mr. Lansing—might as well have stayed at home for all they 
were allowed to contribute to a Treaty for which they are supposed 
to be responsible. However, this is none of our business. It 
is the affair of the Americans, many of whom have something 
to say about it. President Wilson is now paying the penalty of 
his exclusiveness, of his attempt to play the autocrat—a role in 
which he was encouraged from the outset by the unmeasured 
adulation of the European Press, notably the British Press, which 
would have turned a much stronger head. Democrats and 
Republicans are at loggerheads over Wilsonian diplomacy. We 
would as soon intervene in a quarrel between husband and wife. 
Moreover, we have our own accounts to settle with our own 
politicians. 

Lloyd Georgites privately throw the blame of the tragic 
fiasco of Paris on President Wilson, just as President 
Wilson’s partisans debit it to the British Premier. In truth it 
was six of one and half a dozen of the other. It was equally 
calamitous for the United States and Great Britain, to say nothing 
of their unfortunate “ Allies and Associates,” to be represented 
at this stage by two men who between them possessed all the 
attributes needed for the making of unsound Peace. President 
Wilson gave the impression in Paris of being preoccupied with 
what he had said in Washington, and regarded every proposition 
from that angle of vision. The merits of the question were 
subordinate. Dr. Wilson had gratuitously increased his diffi- 
culties by making a partisan appeal to the American electorate 
last November, who showed their resentment by returning a 
hostile Congress, as well as by ignoring the predominant Repub- 
lican Party, which now controlled both branches of the Legis- 
lature. Mr. Lloyd George had less excuse for his vagaries in 
Paris. He also had appealed to the electorate, and had been 
returned on a patriotic platform with a record majority—a verdict 
that for some unexplained reason he proceeded to ignore, and 
acted as though England were Pacifist and Defeatist, if not 
actually Bolshevik. His colleagues in Paris allowed themselves 
to be treated as ciphers, which is scarcely surprising considering 
that they pockets: of Mr. Balfour, who habitually despises his 
own opinion, Mr. Bonar Law, who has none, and Mr. Barnes, 
who had no pretensions to assert himself on the major questions 
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involved. These three were content to be so many Lansings, 
i.e. not to count. There was not even a House among them. 
General Smuts, who is a fish out of water in Europe, was principally 
consulted. As an Amateur Diplomat he appealed to our Amateur 
Strategist. There was no one to keep a wayward Prime Minister 
in the right path, while his own secretariat would apparently 
prefer that he should go wrong, and were not infrequently prepared 
to make some gaffe ‘on their own,” supposing “ the P.M.” were 
doing nothing in this direction. Just as the war ultimately 
resolved itself into the triumph of the Professional Strategist over 
the Amateur, so the Peace Conference registered the defeat of 
the Professional by the Amateur Diplomat, who has had things 
all his own way to the point that “ experts,” who are abhorrent 
to Political Ignoramuses, were snuffed out. The British Foreign 
Office was installed regardless of expense in the Hotels Astoria 
and Majestic, but its influence ended with the installation. British 
Diplomats had no more voice in the Treaty than the present 
writer. In fairness to our Foreign Office we should recognize 
this, even though it implies blame on Mr. Balfour for allowin 
his Department to be “ frozen out.” Some one has inetd 
British Government as consisting of ** Mr. Lloyd George and the 
last man he spoke to.” Important questions were decided in 
Lord Michelham’s flat in the Rue Nitot—where the Premier was 
housed. Ignorance could always effect an entry and any suffi- 
ciently inept suggestion had a fair chance of adoption. 
Unfortunately, it is not our Amateur Diplomats who will 
pay any appreciable portion of the damage they have done. It 
is the “ Allied and Associated’ Peoples who will expiate the 
blunders and follies and crimes of “ Allied and Associated ” 
Governments. President Wilson supplied an “acid test” of 
Allied statesmanship—-namely, our treatment of Russia. To Great 
Britain it is even more than this, because circumstances have 
combined to make it not only an acid test of our good faith, but 
also of the good name of our Government, as of the personal 
repute of the King’s chief adviser, who is likewise our national 
spokesman and appointed guardian of our honour. When a 
British Prime Minister is publicly stigmatized as a liar by some 
excited foreign journalist we may possess our souls in patience, 
confidently awaiting a crushing reply, supposing the matter be 
worthy of notice. That was not the course of the Bullitt episode. 
All that Mr. Lloyd George has done so far in refutation of cate- 
gorical accusations supported by evidence is to shout “ You're 
another!” The matter can hardly remain there. Mr. Lloyd 
George must either disprove the Bullitt charges or withdraw 
the ones that they are a “tissue of lies.” If he simultaneously 
withdrew himself to some less conspicuous sphere he would afford 
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considerable relief to no diminishing number of persons. His 
latest humiliation arises from his defective judgment of men and 
things, which inveigles him into erroneous conclusions and sur- 
rounds him with impossible advisers. 

After appealing for an anti-Bolshevik majority to the British 
constituencies, and getting it, he appears to have turned Bolshevik. 
At any rate the first thing he was detected doing after the General 
Election was trying to induce France to invite Lenin and Trotsky — 
—the Soviet—to the Peace Conference. This was one of many 
“nasty jars” suffered by the Premier's dupes, who supposed that 
they had returned a strong man to make a strong peace. There 
had never been a whisper at the hustings that Mr. Lloyd George 
was a pseudo-Bolshevik who would patronize Bolshevism every- 
where, and who would seek inspiration in treaty-making from 
the Defeatists he had routed at the polls. It was thanks to the 
“indiscretion ’ of a French Socialist newspaper that innocent 
Englishmen had their first eye-opener as to the direction in which 
the Premier’s ubiquitous mind would move once he had pocketed 
the patriotic vote and had now other fish to fry. L’Humanite, 
with the object of damaging M. Clemenceau and exhibiting him 
as ‘a reactionary ” as compared with his “ enlightened ’’ British 
confrére, disclosed the appalling fact that our Prime Minister was 
secretly urging the French Government to bring the Soviet to 
Paris—in other words, treat with those Mr. Churchill has denounced 
as a ‘“ bloody baboonery.”’ Happily this outrageous request was 
addressed to a Clemenceau Cabinet, whence it met with a stern 
refusal. It is said that so far from being privy to this deplorable 
démarche Mr. Balfour, though Foreign Minister, only learnt of it 
afterwards. M. Pichon (French Foreign Minister) reminded Mr. 
Lloyd George : 

The criminal regime of the Bolsheviks—which does not represent in any way 
democratic government or even the possibility of such government, since it depends 
entirely on the lowest passions, on anarchical tyranny, on the negation of all principles 
of public and private law—cannot expect to be recognized as orderly government. 
If the Allies were feeble or foolish enough thus to act they would invalidate first the 
principles of justice and right which are the source of their strength and honour, and 
would give to the Bolshevik propaganda in the world a strength and an extension 
of which they would run the chance of being the first victims. 

Rarely has the Government of a Great Power laid itself open to 
such a rebuke from an Allied and friendly Government, or one 
so richly deserved. The French dispatch, which, be it remem- 
bered, was not for publication and is only known to us by acci- 


dent, added : 


The French Government, speaking for itself, wil! not dally with crime [my italics]. In 
recognizing the Bolshevik Government we should give the lie to the policy which the 
Allies have continuously followed in rendering in all accessible parts of Russia all 
assistance possible to healthy, honest, and loyal sections of Russia, in order to help them 
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to escape from the bloody, disorderly tyranny of the Bolsheviks, and to constitute for 
themselves a regular Government. 
Unhappily, though the French Government refused to “ dally 
with crime,” not so the British and American Governments, who, 
on one pretext or another—in the name of “idealism” or of 
“expediency ’’—were itching to get into touch with the “ bloody 
baboonery.” The next development after Mr. Lloyd George’s 
private failure was the public fiasco of President Wilson, who 
had been persuaded by one or other of the Amateur Diplomats 
by whom he also was encircled to put forward ‘“ the Prinkipo 
programme ”’ containing the childish but insulting suggestion that 
anti-Bolshcyik Russia should forgather with Bolshevik Russia in 
a picnic on an island in the Sea of Marmora! It was like inviting 
the Chief Commissioner of Police to tea with Jack the Ripper. 
The project was keenly resented by all self-respecting Russians 
and curtly declined. Before airing it any professional diplomat 
would have been at pains to ascertain its probable reception. But 
that is not the way with amateurs. British and American 
statesmen could only express their astonishment at the “ un- 
reasonableness” of ‘ Russian reactionaries.” Meanwhile the 
saner section of the British Cabinet endeavoured to prosecute a 
practical policy towards Russia involving material aid and comfort 
to the forces that were fighting this devastating anarchy. We 
had now two policies—namely, that of the Premier in Paris and 
that of the Home Government. Lord Curzon, Mr. Churchill, 
Lord Milner, and others supported the anti-Bolsheviks. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s sympathies were the other way, though as a 
professed “ political strategist’ he was ready for any volte-face 
that circumstance dictated. Thus on a flying visit to London to 
pacify Parliament in the middle of April he denounced Bolshe- 
vism and encouraged its enemies, to whom he publicly pledged 
British backing. This manceuvre got him into trouble by bringing 
Mr. Bullitt on the scenes. Mr. Bullitt is a young and eager 
American journalist who takes the “ ideals ’ with which politicians 
toy too seriously. He fails to realize that politics as practised by 
its most eminent exponents consists in humbugging the people. 
The greatest Politician is the greatest Humbug. Mr. Bullitt, like 
other illusionists, became attached to the American Delegation in 
Paris, and, believing as he did in the ‘“ Brotherhood-of-Man ” 
business, was attracted by Lenin and Trotsky, who are yet greater 
hypocrites than any of our Western politicians, as they cut count- 
less throats to show their love of mankind. Mr. Bullitt naturally 
gravitated towards the Rue Nitot, which was wrapped in an atmos- 
phere of “ slosh and tosh.”” Mr.Lloyd George and his suite hoped by 
stretching out a hand to the Bolsheviks to ultimately embrace the 
Boche in a common League of Nations in whichthumanity would 
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live happily for evermore. Many great minds were moving in 
the same direction—the Wilsons, the Houses, the Bullitts, the 
Lloyd Georges, the Philip Kerrs, the Smuts, to say nothing of the 
Ramsay Macdonalds. They formed a happy family, at breakfast, 
tea, or lunch. The immediate problem was to open relations with 
the Russian Soviet, which offered few difficulties to ingenuous 
enthusiasts, such as Mr. Philip Kerr and Mr. Bullitt, though their 
“chiefs ” were practical politicians with Parliaments, Congresses, 
public opinion to consider. That there was general agreement 
as to what should be done among these gifted amateurs is estab- 
lished by the evidence of the irate Mr. Bullitt. In fairness to 
him we must remember that the original challenge came, not from 
him to Mr. Lloyd George, but from Mr. Lloyd George to him. 
In a word, the Premier questioned the very existence of his friend 
and guest Mr. Bullitt, although the latter was actively aiding Mr. 
Lloyd George in his pro-Bolshevik policy. We can appreciate the 
amazement of Mr. Bullitt, after doing haison between Lenin and 
Mr. Lloyd George, on opening his paper one morning to learn that 
the British Prime Minister had informed the House of Commons 
(April 16) (under cross-examination by Mr. Clynes, who inquired 
whether ‘“ there had been any approaches from Russia,” presum- 
ably knowing all about the Bullitt mission) : 

We have had no approaches of any sort or kind. I have heard only of reports 
that others have got proposals which they assume have come from authentic quarters, 
but these have never been put before the Peace Conference. Therefore we have not 
considered them. I think I know to what the right hon. gentleman refers. There was 


a suggestion that there was some young American who had come back. All I can say 
about that is that it is not for me to judge the value of these communications. 


This unpleasant affair, it will be observed, occurred some 
months ago. No one can accuse Mr. Bullitt of precipitancy, as 
it was not until the middle of September that he told his story 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Possibly he had 
expected some amende or explanation from Mr. Lloyd George. 
Though we should be the last to approve of any improper use of 
confidential documents, we are bound to recognize, much as we 
detest Mr. Bullitt’s sentiments and sympathies, that he received 
gross provocation. It is generally believed in Washington, 
even by those who differ from his views, that he has 2 
the truth, and there could hardly be a worse “ send-off” 
Viscount Grey’s Special Mission than the impression made by this 
lamentable affair, emphasized as it is by Mr. Lloyd George’s bald 
and unconvincing, because unsupported, assertion that the Bullitt 
revelations are “a tissue of lies.” These have been published 
in extenso in the American Press and speak for themselves until 
contradicted and disproved, which will not be easy, because the 
witness fortified himself with the necessary official documents, 
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including the actual minutes of the Council of Ten on January 16 
and January 21. On the former date Mr. Lloyd George pleaded 
for a truce with Russia, i.e. Bolshevik Russia, and on the latter 
the British-American proposal for a Russian Conference was 
pressed on the Big Ten, resulting in the drafting of the Prinkipo 
proposal by Mr. Wilson. In other words, the pro-Bolshevik 
Party had won hands down in Paris, and the French and Italian 
Giovernmeiits were overruled. That fiasco ensued is neither here 
nor there. Mr. Bullitt also produced documents before the 
American Senate concerning his mission to Russia, of which Mr. 
Lloyd George told the House of Commons he knew nothing, a 
statement described by Mr. Bullitt as “the most egregious case 
of misleading the public ” he had ever known. Mr. Lloyd George, 
it appears, was so enthusiastic over this Bullitt mission that, 
according to Mr. Bullitt, our Prime Minister offered to send him 
in a British cruiser! The visit to Russia originated with Colonel 
House and Mr. Lansing, but that same evening Mr. Bullitt dined 
with Mr. Lloyd George’s secretary (Mr. Philip Kerr) in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s apartment to discuss Russia, and subsequently received 
a ‘* private and confidential’? note from Mr. Kerr (February 21), 
enclosing “a note of the sort of conditions upon which I personally 
think it would be possible for the Allied Governments to resume 
once more normal relations with Soviet Russia.” Mr. Kerr added, 
* You will understand, of course, that these have no official 
significance, and merely represent suggestions of my own opinion.” 
From Russia Mr. Bullitt reported by telegram to Colonel House, 
via whom he sent two messages to Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Balfour, and on his return he reported the results of his mission 
in writing, the substance being that the Soviet desired peace. 
He gave the Senate Committee the following account of his rela- 
tions with Mr. Lloyd George, offering a striking and painful 
contrast tofthe latter’s assertions in the House of Commons quoted 
on a previous page. 

Mr. Bullitt’s story does not read like the “tissue of lies” 
which the Prime Minister peremptorily and perhaps preci- 
pitately described it. The sentiments put into the mouths of 
the various dramatis persone are precisely those we should 
expect to find there, especially the abject terror evinced by 
“the man who won the war” towards the Press. At an 
rate this is Mr. Bullitt’s version handed to the Press, we are told, 
by Senator Lodge, who is no Bolshevik and is not concerned with 
any reaction it may have on the prestige of the British Prime 
Minister, which we are not surprised to Gen stands somewhere 
about zero in Washington just now : 


Next morning I had breakfast with Lloyd George at his apartment. General 
Smuts and Sir Maurice Hankey and Mr. Philip Kerr were also present, and we discussed 
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the matter at considerable length. I brought Mr. Lloyd George the official text of 
the proposal, the same official one, in the same envelope, which I have just shown to 
you. He had previously read it, it having been previously telegraphed from Hel- 
singfors. As he had previously read it, he merely glanced over it and said: “ That 
is the one I have already read’; and he handed it to General Smuts, who was across 
the table, and said: ‘‘ General, this is of the utinost importance.” Mr. Lloyd George, 
however, said that he did not know what he could do with British public opinion. 
He had a copy of the Daily Mail in his hand, and he said: “ As long as the British 
Press is doing this kind of thing, how can you expect me to be sensible about Russia ?”’ 
Mr. Lloyd George then urged me to make public my report. He said it was absolutely 
necessary to have publicity given to the actual conditions in Russia, which he recognized 
were at present [sic]. I saw Mr. Balfour that afternoon. Sir William Wiseman told 
me afterwards that Mr. Balfour was thoroughly in favour of the proposition. 


Such are the facts laid before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Senate by “some young American gentle- 
man,” so airily dismissed by Mr. Lloyd ( reorge in the House of 
Commons. In the jargon of the day, it is “some story.” We 
should like to disbelieve it because, unhappily for this country, 
Mr. Lloyd George is our Prime Minister, and the country suffers 
in his discredit. But we cannot disbelieve it until it is disproved. 
We fear the episode must be added to the long catalogue of 
calamities we owe to Amateur Diplomacy and Amateur Diplomats. 


L. J. Maxse 
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In order to understand the following narrative, it is necessary 
to give a short description of the country and of the Turkish 
communications in Syria. 

The Turkish line ran east from the coast at a point just north 
of the old Crusader fortress of Arsuf, over the coastal plain to 
Jiljulie, near their railhead of Kalkili. Here it entered the moun- 
tains of Samaria and ran a little south of east, passing twenty 
miles south of Nablus (Shechem) to the Jordan Valley. From the 
River Jordan a lightly held line stretched to Shunet Nimrin in 
the eastern hills, not far from Es Salt. 

Forty miles north of this line lies the Plain of Esdraelon, in 
shape like a broad-bladed arrow-head running north-west by 
south-east. The point of the arrow is at Haifa, on the coast. 
Thence the blades widen out to their extremities, Mount Tabor 
on the north and the town of Jenin on the south, which are about 
fifteen miles apart. Midway between these two lies El Afule, 
whence the shaft of the arrow runs down the narrow valley of 
the Nahr (river) Jalud to Beisan and the Jordan Valley. Beisan 
(the Beth Shan of the Bible) is about fifteen miles south of Lake 
Tiberias and four miles west of the Jordan. 

From Deraa Junction on the Hedjaz Railway, about thirty- 
five miles east of Lake Tiberias, a branch line runs westward to 
Samakh at the southern end of the lake, and thence southwards 
down the Jordan Valley to Beisan. From here two roads lead 
south down the Jordan Valley, one on each side of the river, and 
a third goes south-west through the mountains to Nablus. Leaving 
Beisan, the railway continues in a north-westerly direction up the 
valley of the Jalud through El Afule to Haifa. From El Afule 
a branch line runs south through Jenin to Sebustie (Samaria) and 
Nablus ; and from near Sebustie another branch goes west to 
Tul Keram on the coastal plain, and thence south to Kalkili. 

The old caravan route from Egypt and Palestine to Northern 
Syria leads northwards over the coastal plain to Beidus at the 
entrance to the Musmus Pass, and thence north-east through the 
pass to E] Afule, and on via Nazareth and Tiberias to Damascus. 

Thus the coastal and mountain sectors of the Turkish line were 
supplied by rail, and the Jordan Valley and east of Jordan sector 
by road from Beisan, or from Amman Station on the Hedjaz 
Railway, thirty miles east of Jericho, whence a road leads through 
Es Salt to Jisr Ed Damie on the Jordan, about six miles north of 
their line. 

The only lateral communications consisted of a road from 
Kalkili through Nablus to Jisr Kd Damie. 
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General Allenby’s plan of operations was, roughly, as follows : 
The infantry, attacking in the coastal sector, were to open a 
gap for the cavalry from Jiljulie, near Kalkili, to the sea. As 
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soon as the way was clear the cavalry were to pass through the 

gap and push northwards along the coastal plain as fast as possible, 

crossing the Carmel Range by the Musmus Pass, and enter the 
VOL. LXXIV 16 
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Plain of Esdraelon. El Afule and Beisan, and later on Haifa, 
were to be occupied and the railways cut at these places. Thus a 
net of cavalry would be drawn from the sea to the Jordan, forty 
miles behind the Turks. Into this net the Turkish 7th and 8t 
Armies, west of Jordan, were to be driven by our infantry ; the 
4th Army, east of the river, was to be dealt with by sending part 
of our own force in the valley across the river to co-operate with 
the Arab army of the King of the Hedjaz and drive the enemy 
either over the Jordan and into the net or northwards towards 
Damascus. 

At 4.30 on the morning of October 19, 1918, the many guns con- 
centrated secretly on the costal sector of our line opened fire with a 
crash on the Turkish trenches. Simultaneously our infantry went 
‘ over the top,” and by eight minutes past five the whole of the 
enemy’s first-line trenches on the front of attack was in our hands. 
At 5.45 the whole position from the sea to Jiljulie had been carried 
and our line began to wheel to the right, slowly opening the gate 
for the cavalry to pour through. 

Our cavalry had concentrated overnight some miles behind 
the line, and had liaison officers forward with the infantry to send 
back word when to advance. 

About six o’clock the leading divisions started along the sea- 
shore, and by eight were across the Nahr El Falik and well on 
their way in rear of the Turkish line. The other divisions moved 
off about this time by the old caravan route, but had to go slowly 
at first, as the orders were not to interfere with the infantry or 
get drawn into the fighting on any account, but to push on as 
fast as possible. 

We passed the Hill of Tabsor about eleven o’clock. This was 
the strongest point in the coastal sector of the Turkish line— 
a commanding rise, very heavily entrenched and wired. A table, 
four chairs, and a mass of papers scattered about testified to the 
late presence of a battalion headquarters. Not a living enemy 
was to be seen anywhere with the exception of occasional single 
men or small batches, unarmed, wandering towards our rear, 
to be picked up later on and sent back to the collecting cages. 
The infantry had done their work well. The gate was indeed 
wide open for us. 

About one o'clock we reached the big marshes of Birket 
Ramadan, which lie east and west along the Nahr El Falik across 
the caravan route. The old route crosses by a chaussée road 
made by the Turks a little farther west. This was used by one 
of the cavalry divisions, but we passed round the eastern flank of 
the marshes. Just here we passed the last of the transport of the 
division in front and were free to push on unhindered. 

We reached Sheikh Muhammed on the Nahr Iskanderuneh, or 
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River Alexander, at ten o’clock at night, where a very welcome 
halt was made. We had already marched over thirty miles, the 
early part through heavy sand, and the day had been hot. Many 
units, too, had not been able to water their horses all day. How- 
ever, we found water lying in pools in the river and were able to 
water all horses. 

The divisions were travelling without any vehicles except the 
guns and their ammunition-wagons, and we had no water-carts, 
so water-bottles had to be filled from the river and the water 
sterilized with the tablets that each man carries for the purpose. 

I have drunk many abominable kinds of water in different 
parts of the world—the salt or bitter waters of desert wells, from 
muddy water-holes defiled by animals, water from goatskin bags ; 
but for sheer beastliness I give the palm to this decoction of 
official sterilizing tablets. It is sweetish, and nauseating to the 
last degree. It has, however, the merit of making men conserve 
their water-supply and only have recourse to their bottles when 
they are really in need of water: and it is safe. 

It was midnight before the last of the ammunition-wagons, 
which had started some distance behind the guns, got in, and 
we had to push on again at one in the morning. 

There are few things more wearying than a night march across 
open, featureless country, where are no houses or woods or streams 
to attract the attention and focus the sleepy eyes. The night 
seemed endless, but the blessed dawn came at last and found us 
approaching the Jewish colonies of Kerkur and Beidus, at the 
foot of the Musmus Pass. The inhabitants of the colonies watched 
us pass without enthusiasm. I believe that most of them are of 
German origin. 

Shortly afterwards the division entered the famous pass. The 
road leads first by easy gradients up a cultivated valley some 
four hundred yards wide, but this rapidly narrows to a gorge, 
and the road ascends steeper and more steeply under rocky hills, 
which in some places almost overhang it. Small wonder that 
Thothmes’ generals thought he was courting disaster in taking his 
army through the narrow defile. His boldness and vision were 
rewarded by the great victory of Megiddo. Thirty-four centuries 
later the same qualities in a British general were to achieve an 
even greater victory, and, though little actual fighting took place 
on the Plain of Esdraelon, the greater part of the prisoners were 
captured there. 

There were many signs of flight on the road up the pass: 
Turkish transport-wagons abandoned, stores and equipment of 
all kinds strewed by the roadside, and many small batches of 
prisoners wandering disconsolate and unattended to the rear. 
The cavalry division that had preceded us had captured six or 
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seven hundred here, mostly reinforcements being sent down 
hurriedly from Haifa. These we came upon near the top of the 
pass, in charge of a few Sowars of Indian cavalry. 

Just at the top of the pass we noticed a large group of Arabs 
at work on a new road to a village to the south called | Um El Fahm. 
This work had been started by the Turks early in September. 
When we told them that we were driving the Turks out of the 
country there was great consternation and a chorus of shrill 
demands to know who was to pay them for their work. I am 
afraid we were not at all welcome. 

Half a mile past the village of Musmus the head of the pass is 
reached, and the great plain lies below. 

To most of us mountain ranges possess a perpetual attraction. 
We carry with us from childhood a ieies “to look beyond.” The 
garden wall of childhood becomes the hill or mountain range of 
later years, but the instinct remains unchanged and is never 
appeased. Too often “ beyond” is flat and disappointing ; the 
garden is a commonplace affair, much like any other garden ; the 
mountain range is commanded by another, and a higher, that 
shuts out all view. But there are rare and perfect days when we 
have our reward, and when the last upward step is made, almost 
at a run, we can stop and gaze and gaze, breathing deep and filled 
with that curious sense of contentment, almost of repletion, that 
only a great wide view can give. 

I think that few of the lesser passes of the world can give 
this feeling more fully than that of Musmus. It is only two miles 
from the top of the pass to the edge of the plain, but the road 
drops one thousand feet in that distance, and the whole great 
we seems to be at one’s very feet, green as a jewel in spring, 

ut now grey and brown and gold in its carpet of wild thistle 
and partly cut crops. 

Straight across the plain rises the perfect form of Mount Tabor. 
It is less than two thousand feet high, but it stands alone and, 
seen from here, is absolutely symmetrical. To the right the more 
rugged outline of the Little Hermon, with the white tomb of 
Nebi Duhi on its summit, looks down on the village of El Afule. 
To the right again, on the shoulder of the farther hills, the mud- 
houses and rude walls of Jezreel keep watch over the pastures 
and the plough-lands below. And away in the mountains to the 
north-east lie the white houses of Nazareth, looking like a flock of 
sheep grazing scattered on the hill-sides; and directly over 
Nazareth the pink cloud of Hermon rises high above the chaos 
of hills between. 

Half an hour’s march brought us to Lejjun, the Legio of 
Eusebius, on the edge of the plain. Part of the ancient fortifica- 
tions can still be seen here, and a beautiful stone aqueduct runs 
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from the stream on the left to the road, about two hundred yards, 
in wonderful preservation. This stream, the Wadi Ks Sitt, or 
Lady’s Brook, is the principal tributary of the River Kishon, 
which drains Esdraelon to the west. The latter is dry in summer 
except for a few miles near the mouth at Haifa, but the Wadi Es 
Sitt 1s a perennial stream of clear sweet water ; it turns the wheels 
of three native flour-mills at Lejjun. 

We reached Lejjun about eleven on the morning of September 
20th, having marched fifty-four miles since we started. Water 
and feed for man and horse, and then a few hours’ sleep for those 
fortunate ones who were not troubled with office work. In the 
early afternoon one brigade started for Jenin, where the road 
and railway from Nablus and Sebustie debouch into the plain. 

Down the road all that afternoon and night, and during the 
morning of the next day, came the beaten Turkish Army. Worn 
out by twenty-four hours’ fighting, weary and footsore, yet glad 
at last to be relieved from the scourging of the British guns, they 
emerged from Jenin into the plain in bodies of a battalion or 
less at a time and trudged along the road towards the Nazarene 
hills. And then, from gullies in the hills on their left and behind 
them, from every fold in the ground around them, galloped 
squadrons of cavalry with swords drawn. So complete was their 
surprise that hardly any of them made even a show of resistance. 
Arms were thrown down and a forest of hands rose from their 
ranks. Each lot was quickly hustled away out of sight round a 
shoulder of the hills, and the squadrons returned to their lairs to 
await the coming of a fresh lot. One German battalion got a 
machine-gun into action, but they were ridden down almost before 
they had opened fire, and followed their allies ‘‘ round the corner.” 
None of the other German units put up any fight at all. None 
had had the faintest suspicion that our cavalry was already across 
their line of retreat, which is, perhaps, not so surprising when one 
remembers that Jenin was sixty-six miles from the starting-point 
of our march. 

Some of the German officers asked next day where we had 
landed. When told that we had not been landed but had come 
all the way on our horses they flatly refused to believe us. “ It 
is your wonderful Navy,” they id, “that enabled you to land 
your cavalry at Haifa at the same time that the infantry attacked 
on the coast.’’ It was a striking testimonial to the wholesome 
fear that our Navy exercises over the mind of the average German. 

The moon was a few days past the full but was up about 
eight o’clock, and the business of collecting prisoners went on 
merrily all night. By daylight on the 20th over eight thousand 
had been taken. The remainder of the division then arrived and 
bivouacked near Jenin for two days. The enemy had an impor- 
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tant railway centre here ; also an aerodrome and a large supply 
and ordnance depot, which supplied the whole of the mountain 
sector of his line. Six burnt planes and one intact were found on 
the aerodrome, at one end of which the Germans had built a large 
stone obelisk, inscribed with the name of the flight and the ominous 
date 1918. Among the captured stores was a large quantity of 
German wine and beer and a lot of excellent tinned food. The 
Germans were always well looked after, even if their allies had 
often to go short of the barest necessaries. 

The chief medical officer of the German hospital in the town 
told us that he and all the other officers and men there, both 
German and Turkish, thanked Heaven fervently when they saw 
our cavalry and realized that their torment was ended. For ten 
days previously, he said, they had been bombed day and night 
almost without cessation by our aeroplanes, and their nerves had 
gone completely. During that time not one of their own machines 
had ventured to leave the ground and they were completely at 
the mercy of ourairmen. A squadron of Turkish cavalry quartered 
there refused to take their horses to water at all, but used to turn 
them loose at night and let them find their own way to water and 
back. The men lived in holes dug in the face of the hills and hardly 
ever ventured out. 

A large number of motor-lorries and cars and great quantities 
of stores of all descriptions were also taken here, and every Arab 
in the surrounding villages, man, woman, and child, managed to 
get a Turkish rifle. It was impossible at first to prevent them 
looting, owing to the large number of prisoners that had to be 
collected and got away. The division also had to picket the 
heights commanding the road and be ready to fight at once 
should any large force of the enemy attempt to break through. 

By the night of the 2lst, however, except for occasional 
stragglers, no more enemy came down the road to Jenin, and the 
next day the division moved back, or rather on, to El Afule, 
there to await the final rounding up of the Turkish line before 
pushing on to Damascus. 

We learnt afterwards that, finding Jenin occupied by our 
cavalry, the Turkish command had ordered the rest of the troops 
to retire along the road to Beisan, all unaware that that place 
also was occupied by one of our cavalry divisions. Beisan is about 
twenty-five miles from Nablus, and for the first fifteen miles the 
road passes through a succession of narrow, rocky gorges. In 
each of these gorges the retreating columns were caught again 
and again by our bombing planes and torn to pieces. One of our 
infantry corps cavalry regiments attempted to follow them along 
this road, but found it so completely blocked with broken transport- 
wagons and dead bodies that even single horsemen could not pass, 
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and they had to give up the attempt. Harried and distraught, 
driven blindly into the hills, the broken remnants of the Turkish 
force struggled at last into Beisan, there to be captured by our 
cavalry. 

The only other way of retreat was by the road from Nablus 
to Jisr Ed Damie, on the Jordan. Our troops in the valley had 
got astride of this road early in the operations, thus closing all 
ines of retreat for the trapped Turkish armies. By the evening 
of the 24th the whole enemy force west of the Jordan had been 
either captured or killed. 

We had a nearer view of Jezreel on the way to El Afule. It 
is a dirty, unkempt village, all unworthy of its past place in 
history. Its modern name is Zerin. 

As far as one could judge, less than one-tenth of the vast 
fertile plain of Esdraelon is cultivated. The rest is given over to 
a large and particularly spiky species of thistle that grows all over 
Palestine and Syria. Here it is waist-high and thick as a corn- 
field, and horses are very averse to going through it. 

El Afule had been galloped early on the morning of the 20th 
by a brigade of the division in front of us, and here we found 
another aerodrome with all the planes intact, as the Germans had 
had no time to burn them; also, and much better, ten engines 
and much rolling-stock in the station. Otherwise the village is 
only interesting by reason of the number and ferocity of its 
mosquitoes. The division lay two nights there, and a fortnight 
later we reaped the reward of these two nights in an outbreak of 
malignant malaria of a most virulent type. 

On the afternoon of the 25th we marched again, en route for 
Tiberias, this time as leading division, passing through Nazareth 
just before dark. Liman von Sanders, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the German and Turkish forces in Syria, had had his head- 
quarters here. He used to motor into Nablus two or three times 
a week, but, unfortunately, the day of our attack was not one of 
these occasions ; had it been, we should have got him too. He 
had his two daughters staying with him there, and the housekeeper 
at his house declared that when word was brought to him that 
the English had attacked on the coast and broken the line he 
dashed down the stairs with a revolver in each hand and a daughter 
hanging on to each coat-tail! He went off in a car at once and 
we never heard of him in Palestine again. The remnants, mostly 
lines of communication troops, of the German-Austrian Asien 
Korps seized all the available motor-lorries and escaped via 
Damascus, leaving their Turkish allies to their fate. 

Nazareth, in its Arabic form of NAsira, gives its name to all 
Christians, who are known throughout Arabia and Syria as 
Nusrani or Nazarenes. 
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Just before dark we passed E] Heshid, the Gath Hepher of 
the Bible and the birthplace of the prophet Jonah, and shortly 
afterwards the column halted at Cana of Galilee, the modern Kefr 
Kenna, where horses were watered at an ancient stone trough. 
Then the march continued monotonously towards Tiberias. 

The town was reported to be held by a small force of the enemy, 
who were feverishly passing stores through by road and motor- 
boat to Tabghah at the northern end of the lake, and thence by 
the old caravan road to Damascus. They had previously been 
operating from the railway-station at Semakh, at the southern 
end of the lake, but one of our cavalry brigades had captured the 
place on the 24th after a savage fight in the streets of the village, 
marred by two disgraceful white-flag incidents on the part of the 
Germans there. As usual, these crimes recoiled on the heads of 
the perpetrators, for the Australian cavalry, maddened by such 
treachery, stormed through the town, killing over two hundred 
out of the three hundred Germans there. 

About two hours after leaving Kefr Kenna the road passes 
the village of K] Lubiyeh, the scene of Junot’s last fight with the 
Turks in 1799, but one could not see enough of the country by the 
moonlight to recognize it from the description of the battle. 

We reached Tel Madh, overlooking Tiberias and the lake, at 
dawn, to find that the town had already been captured by a 
regiment which had pushed along the lake-shore from Samakh, 
supported by another which had gone ahead from our column. 

We came upon the lake suddenly after crossing several miles 
of dreary, almost uninhabited country, and a beautiful, peaceful 
sight it was. The hills around are low and rounded and slope 
down gently to the blue waters. The lake lay very still and calm 
in its circle of dreaming hills. No sound disturbed the early- 
morning hush and no living thing broke the quiet surface of the 
waters. From the north-east Hermon looked down upon us once 
more, a little nearer, a little sterner, but still distant and mys- 
terious; pale blue and pink and gold in the morning sunlight, 
with a faint mist, like a veil of white gauze, drawn across 
him. 

The town lies round a little shallow bay, and is chiefly interest- 
ing as being one of the four holy cities of the Jews, the others 
being Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed, the last named in the hills 
about fifteen miles north of Tiberias. Many of the houses are 
built into, and on top of, the old city wall, which gives the town 
a quaint, huddled appearance. Five-sixths of the population are 
Jews, and their condition may be judged from the fact that Tiberias 
disputes with Shechem the doubtful honour of being the capital 
of that strange king who gives all visitors a royal welcome but 
expects them to provide food not only for themselves, but also 
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for his own myriad subjects who assemble to do the travellers 
honour—the Sultan Ii] Baraghit, or King of the Fleas! 

The column passed through the town, the left-flank guard 
moving over the old Crusader battlefield of Hattin, and along a 
fairly good, metalled road by the lake-shore. The oleanders that 
fringe the water’s edge all round were in full flower and very pretty, 
but the shrub is poisonous to horses, and as they were exceed- 
ingly hungry we had some trouble in preventing them eating 
the tempting green leaves. We bivouacked at the village of El 
Mejdel, or Magdala, the birthplace of Mary Magdalen, on the 
Plain of Genesaret at the north-west end of the lake, and in a very 
few minutes men and horses were splashing through the shallows 
and swimming far out in the fresh cool water. 

There was a buggy abandoned on the road just outside the 
village, and in it the dead body of a Circassian cavalryman. He 
had lingered behind his regiment as they passed through the 
village on their retreat and, in the course of some argument, had 
shot the sheikh of the village. For once the aneelieaitinas 
had turned; they killed him, stripped the body, and left it 
contemptuously on the road. Perhaps it was the sight of the 
Turks in retreat, coupled with the tale of complete disaster that 
must have reached them already, that emboldened them to lay 
hands on one of the protected, and hated, Circassians. Later on 
we were to see further signs of the changed relations between 
Arabs and Circassians. 

That evening one of the sudden storms for which the lake is 
well known came down from the west, with a heavy downpour of 
rain, and we were soon wet through. However, the wind and 
rain ceased about eleven at night as suddenly as they had begun, 
and the morning of the 27th broke still and cloudless. 

The division was on the move again at 5 a.M., climbing u 
the steep zigzag road towards the modern Jewish village of Rosh 
Pina, about two miles east of Safed. These Jewish colonies, with 
their white-walled, red-roofed houses, their wide, clean streets 
and well-cultivated fields and orchards, and their general air of 
peace and contentment, are a familiar feature to all travellers in 
Palestine and a pleasant contrast to the dirty, unkempt, mud- 
built villages of the Arabs. 

At Rosh Pina word came back from our vanguard regiment 
that the bridge over the Jordan by which we intended to cross 
had been blown up and the farther bank was held by enemy 
infantry with many machine-guns and a battery of field-artillery. 
Our horse-artillery pushed on into action, and soon silenced the 
enemy guns, knocking out two of them. They were in action in 
the open for some unknown reason, which made them an easy 
target. We could also see, across the river, the motor-lorries 
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that had brought the enemy troops from Damascus, and our 
artillery opened fire on them. One was hit and disabled, and the 
remainder retired up the road till they were out of range. 

Meanwhile our scouts were busy trying to find fords—a difficult 
and dangerous task, for there was no cover on our side down to 
the water’s edge, and the river was swept by the fire of concealed 
machine-guns. Native information proved entirely wrong, and 
it was some two hours before a practicable ford was found, about 
two miles below the bridge and close to the ruins of the castle of 
Baldwin II. Two regiments forced a crossing by this ford about 
four in the afternoon, only to find themselves in a country so full 
of deep, precipitous nullahs and masses of boulders as to be almost 
impassable for cavalry. They worked forward slowly, however, 
twisting and turning in a labyrinth of nullahs, making for the 
Damascus road in the rear of the enemy position. 

In the meanwhile another brigade had tried to ride through 
the southern end of Lake Huleh, which the natives assured us 
was shallow, and, finding this impossible, had returned to the 
centre of the position. In company with the French caval 
regiment which formed part of the division, they then sieuniel, 
dismounted, towards the river at a spot just above the bridge 
where there was a known ford. This was evidently also known 
to the enemy, for he was holding the opposite bank here in greater 
strength than anywhere else. There was much scrub and rocky 
ground on his side, affording good concealment for his machine- 
guns, while on our side the ground was absolutely bare, with 
hardly cover for a rabbit. Just as night was falling, however, the 
advanced troops of this brigade reached the farther bank. There 
was a brisk bayonet-fight in the darkness and all was over. 

The enemy had for some time been feeling uneasy on account 
of the two regiments working round towards his rear, and when 
night came on he decided to take to his heels—or, rather, to his 
motor-lorries—and retire, leaving, however, some seventy prisoners, 
his guns, and many machine-guns in our hands. As it was too 
late to do any more that night, we bivouacked on both banks of 
the Jordan. 

At dawn next day the cavalry continued the march, but it 
was after nine o'clock before the first of the guns was across the 
ford and on the road on the east side of the river. The east bank 
proved to be very boggy, and the thick scrub was only traversed 
by a few goat-paths wide enough for single horsemen only. A 
road had to be cut through this tangle, he gy places filled in, 
and the ford improved. The river was only noes three feet deep 
at the ford, but there were deep holes on either side, and the 
current was torrential. 

The bridge has four stone arches, three of them of very ancient 
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masonry, the fourth—the one the enemy had blown up—being 
modern. It has the poetic name of ‘‘ The bridge of the Daughters 
of Jacob” (Jisr Benat Yakub). It is locally believed to have 
earned its name from a massacre of some Jacobin nuns which 
took place here during the Crusades, but the name is possibly 
much older, as the bridge carries the main caravan route from 
Egypt and Palestine to Northern Syria and Mesopotamia, and 
there has been a ford or bridge here from the earliest times. It 
marks the limit of Napoleon’s advance through Syria, and it was 
a strange turn of the wheel of fate that again brought a French 
cavalry regiment here, fighting the Turk, but as allies of the 
British, one hundred and twenty years later. 

From the Jordan the caravan road climbs by a very easy 
gradient up the long slope to E] Kuneitra, at the top of the water- 
shed between Lake Huleh and the Land of Bashan, the great 
plateau of the Western Hauran that lies south-east of Hermon 
and becomes at its northern end the Plain of Damascus. The 
country traversed is of a most desolate character, covered with 
rocks and lava, but there are many small streams and, in the 
spring, sufficient pasturage for the needs of the few poor villages 
on the road. 

For the first few miles the inhabitants are Arabs, and then 
one enters a district occupied by Turkomans and Circassians. 
The former are miserably poor, wild-looking and dirty, and 
despised alike by Arabs and Circassians. The latter, in striking 
contrast, are tall, sturdy, and independent; fair-skinned, and 
often with blue eyes and yellow hair. They dress much like their 
original neighbours in Southern Russia : baggy breeches and high 
boots ; long belted tunics and fur caps. They are Moslems who 
took refuge in Turkey after 1877, and were settled in the Hauran 
by the Turks and given land and protected. Hence they are 
hated and feared by the Arab tribes surrounding them. Their 
young men enlist freely in the Turkish cavalry but make poor 
soldiers. There were some three thousand cavalry in the neigh- 
bourhood of El Kuneitra when we were held up at Jisr Benat 
Yakub, and had they had the pluck to come down and assist the 
Turks, matters would have been much more difficult for us. They 
were, however, altogether demoralized by the defeat of their 
protectors, and deserted wholesale to their own villages, burying 
their rifles and throwing away their uniforms. One of the largest 
of their villages, Ayun Es Suwan, stands near the road at the 
top of the watershed. As we neared it white flags were seen to 
be flying from many of the houses, and a deputation of elders 
came out to meet us and make submission. They were in a 
pitiable state of fright, not alone for fear of what we might do to 
them, but because they realized that their past arrogance towards 
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the wild Arabs surrounding them was likely to meet with a grim 
reward now that the protection of the Turks was withdrawn. 

As they had always fought against us it was necessary to treat 
them still as potential enemies, and so they were told that we 
wished to leave them in peace, but that if there was any sniping 
from this village, or other hostile act, the offenders would be shot 
and the village burnt. It was an entirely empty threat, at least 
as regards the second part, for we had neither the power nor any 
desire to burn villages, but it had the desired effect. One could 
almost hear their knees rattling as they volubly protested their 
peaceable intentions. 

Having secured our rear by this amiable piece of bluff, we 
moved on to E] Kuneitra, which we reached about three in the 
afternoon. Just outside the village one of our flanking patrols 
rounded up and brought in a small band of most villainous-looking 
Arabs—dark-skinned Druses of the Hauran, hatchet-faced and 
hawk-nosed, with wild eyes and long hair hanging in greasy 
black ringlets in front of their ears. They were all armed to the 
teeth, and looked as though they would kill any one for mere 
pleasure. However, they protested that they were “ Sauwa— 
Sauwa esh Sherif ’’—on the side of the Sherif (of Mecca)—and gave 
a detailed description of what they would do to the Turks when 
they caught them, accompanied by gestures that made one’s 
blood run cold. As they were “allies ” of our Allies, we had to 
let them go. 

This was our first encounter with this interesting race on the 
warpath, but we were to meet many more of them in Damascus 
later on. There are still about fifty thousand of them in Lebanon, 
but the migration to the Eastern Hauran, which began early in 
the eighteenth century and was increased by the repressive 
measures following the massacres of 1860, has gone on steadily 
ever since, and their numbers in the Lebanon are dwindling. 
They are ignorant and truculent, but stout fighters, and the 
Turks have never been able to exercise much more than a nominal 
control over them—in the Hauran at any rate. They revolted 
once before during the war, but on that occasion we could give 
them no help, and the Turks suppressed the rebellion and killed 
many of them. They are probably only partly Arab by race, 
and they hate the Arabs as cordially as they do the Turks; but 
they have a curious traditional sympathy with the British, dating 
back to the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Their 
religion, part Christian, part Moslem, part Pagan, shuts them off 
from all the other inhabitants of Syria, probably the most bigoted 
and fanatical in the world. Of Christians, Greek Orthodox and 
Latin ; of Moslems, Sunni and Shia and Ismailiyah ; of Jews, the 
Samaritans and other indigenous Jews and the modern Zionists. 
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Each of them hates all the others and welcomes every opportunity 
to persecute them; but most of all, each sect hates the other 
sects of its own religion. 

From a little distance Kuneitra is picturesque. The houses 
are built of black basalt, many of them without mortar, but 
strongly made and weather-proof. All have red-tiled roofs and 
are bowered in fruit-trees. It is disappointing when one enters 
it, however, and, except for the red roofs, reminds one strongly 
of a modern Lowland Scots village—the same broad, straight 
streets and narrow, dirty sidewalks; houses all of the same 
pattern, one story high, stone-built, uncompromisingly square 
and symmetrical, drab and depressing. 

The little town appeared to be deserted till we came to the 
centre, where we found most of the inhabitants huddled together 
round the local ulema, who waved aloft an immense white flag. 
As at Ayun Es Suwan, white flags were also displayed on the 
mosque and on all the principal houses. Nothing would induce 
the ulema to relinquish his flag or the people to leave its protecting 
shadow, till at last some one induced our general to pose for his 
photograph beside the flag-bearer, with the townspeople grouped 
around. There was a good deal of laughter and chaff while this 
was being done, and this seemed to reassure them, for shortly 
afterwards they began shyly to mix with our men, and presently 
returned to their houses. 

We found that our “ Allies” the Druses had already raided 
the town and carried off a considerable quantity of loot. 

It was decided that the cavalry should make the last march 
to Damascus, about forty-two miles, at night, so as to arrive 
on the outskirts of the city about dawn on the 30th, so we had 
a welcome twenty-four hours’ rest at Kuneitra. The draught- 
horses especially needed it after their long pull. 

The division was under way again at three o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 29th and entered the land of Bashan, 

In the morning a German aeroplane had flown over us at a 
great height and dropped a couple of bombs, which fell very 
wide of their mark and did no damage. Two had been over the 
morning before, just as we were leaving the Jordan, and dropped 
a few bombs. Our planes had chased these and bagged one of 
them. They were about the first enemy planes we had seen 
since the operations commenced. Nearly all had been captured 
by our cavalry, burnt by the enemy, or shot down by our chaser- 
planes. 

Two of our armoured cars went on ahead, and returned, just 
as we were starting, to report a force of the enemy holding a 
position astride the road about ten miles farther on. A regiment 
pushed on to reconnoitre, but found the enemy too strong to be 
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tackled without assistance. They had chosen their position well, 
where there was a bog of unknown extent on the west of the road 
and very rocky hills on the east, quite impassable for cavalry. 

The head of our column eke the position just before dark. 
Horses were watered in a stream which crossed the road about 
two miles south of the position, and two regiments went forward 
in the dark, dismounted, to turn the enemy’s left flank, while a 
squadron remained mounted ready to gallop down the road as 
soon as they were’dislodged and cut off their retreat. 

Till night fell the enemy had kept up a brisk fire from his 
guns and machine-guns at our advanced patrols, but after dark 
all firing ceased, and the night seemed uncannily quiet as we sat 
on the road waiting for the signal that would tell us that our 
troops were round the enemy’s flank. The country was exceed- 
ingly difficult even in daylight, and the utter darkness added to 
the trials of the attackers. At last, however, away to the right 
and behind the enemy’s position, a Very light soared into the air. 
Immediately, the enemy opened a burst of machine-gun fire that 
sounded hysterical—as, indeed, it probably was. Then, more 
to the left and much nearer, another flare shot up, followed by 
more firing, and now we could distinguish the sounds of our own 
rifles. There was some shouting and a faint cheer, cut off short 
by a gust of wind, and then two coloured lights showed us that 
the position had been rushed. The waiting squadron galloped 
down the road, chancing obstacles, and were in time to intercept 
the retreating enemy, who dispersed into the rocky, desert country 
to the south and were gathered in after daylight by the division 
following us. 

The delay had been considerable, and it was within an hour of 
daylight when we resumed the march. We had captured rather 
over one hundred prisoners, and after daybreak rounded up many 
more stragglers, including a body of about one hundred and fifty Ger- 
mans, who had retired before our cavalry galloped down the road. 

Daybreak found us at Sasa, only a little over half-way to 
Damascus. We made a short halt here to water and feed horse 
and man, and so were able to see a little of the village, but it is 
interesting only from the outside. It is built in the form of a 
square, completely surrounded by an old wall of well-cut white 
stone in excellent preservation. There are flanking towers at 
each corner and curious double gates in the middle of the north 
and the south walls. The natives drive all their stock inside the 
walls each night and shut and bar the gates. Even so, occasional 
raids are made by their wild neighbours, who attempt to penetrate 
the fort by the use of scaling-ladders in good old-fashioned style, 
and there ensues a happy scrap in the darkness, with much cursing 
and little bloodshed. 
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Looking back after we had left the village a mile or so behind, 
its white walls showed up vividly against the bleak background of 
grey rock and dead brown earth. 

It was a lovely morning, fresh and cool as one of spring in 
England. There were light clouds in the sky to the east, and 
their shadows were chasing one another over the great shoulders 
of Hermon, away to the left of our road. He had been out of 
sight from the time we left Tiberias till we topped the water- 
shed near Kuneitra. Then he burst upon us suddenly, near and 
sharp against the sky. Not one mountain, but a great, jagged, 
tumbled range of bare rock, brown and red, with long zigzag, 
purple gashes down the sides, where run the deep ravines whose 
waters feed the three rivers of Bashan, the Nahr El Awaj (the 
river Pharpar of the Bible), the Nahr Barbar, and the Nahr El 
Mughaniye. Thereafter he was to be our companion, looking 
down on us from the north, all the way into Damascus. 

The day before, our aeroplanes had reported the enemy to be 
holding a line of previously prepared trenches astride the road 
and some ten miles south-west of Damascus. At eight o’clock 
this morning our advanced troops reported him to be still there 
and apparently in strength. The trenches stretched in a broken 
line for some fifteen miles south and west of the Plain of Damascus, 
but only the west portion appeared to be occupied. There was a 
great deal of the same hysterical and wasteful machine-gun fire 
that we had met at Sasa the previous evening. The demoraliza- 
tion of the enemy was apparent from this extravagant use of 
ammunition against a handful of scouts. Two of our horse- 
artillery batteries at once bumped into action in the open and 
opened fire on the enemy trenches and machine-guns, which latter 
had been placed in very obvious positions and were at once located 
by our scouts. After a short bombardment two regiments of 
cavalry drew swords and cantered out into the open, in extended 
order, towards the positions, under the barrage of the guns. This 
sight, coming on top of the vigorous shelling they had received, 
was too much for the shattered nerves of the Turks, and many 
of them broke and fled in panic ; the remainder surrendered when 
the cavalry charged the position. 

It had been a pretty sight, and reminded one strongly of 
old pictures of battles of fifty or more years ago: the white-and- 
black puffs of our shells bursting all along the low ridge in front, 
and, cantering towards them, the long lines of cavalry, their swords 
glittering in the sunlight. It only needed red coats, and a general 
in the foreground with a cocked hat and an unnatural horse, to 
complete the picture. 

While this little scene was being enacted by the leading brigade 
of the division, another brigade was pushing along the foot-hills 
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to the west to get astride of the road and railway to Beirut. Our 
orders were to close this road and the one to Aleppo, the only 
two exits from the city to the north. The division that had been 
following us since we left Nazareth was to move round the east 
side of the city, and a third, coming from Deraa Junction in the 
south, was to close the southern exits--the theory being that 
when it was thus surrounded the town would surrender peacefully. 
Unfortunately, the theory could not take into account the unknown 
difficulties of the country, and it was not till late in the afternoon 
that the road and railway to Beirut were closed by our troops. 
They were in time, however, to stop and turn back, in a very 
terrible manner, the crowd of fugitives attempting to escape that 
way. The Aleppo road was not reached till early on the following 
morning, when the pursuit was taken up and carried northwards 
for about fifteen miles and several thousand prisoners were taken. 
The brigade that did this at one point galloped six miles across 
an open plain to cut off a column attempting to escape to the 
north-east, and at the end of their gallop charged the column 
with the sword, killing many and capturing fifteen hundred 
prisoners. Surely a record cavalry charge in its way. 

The enemy attempted one last stand outside the suburb of 
E] Mezze at the western end of the city. He had some mountain 
guns and a number of machine-guns here, and our own guns were 
in action again. However, the brigade that was moving through 
the foot-hills on the west turned his right flank, and after a short 
resistance he retired precipitately, once more leaving his guns 
and machine-guns behind. In an enemy document captured 
subsequently it was stated that “bitter fighting’? had taken 
place here ! 

The road and railway to Beirut run side by side out of Damas- 
cus, following the course of the Nahr E] Barada, the River Abana 
of the Bible, through a deep, precipitous gorge. The brigade 
detailed to close this route reached the top of the cliffs at the 
south side of the gorge about four o’clock in the afternoon and 
looked down upon a terrible sight. 

A dense, struggling mass of fugitives, on foot, on horseback, 
in carts and carriages and motors, surged along the road and 
railway ; dead to all sense of discipline or courage, deaf to the 
cries of their wounded comrades trampled savagely underfoot, 
driven onwards by the one blind instinct of flight—-flight any- 
where, in any direction, from the long, sharp swords and wild 
horses of the “* Devil Horsemen.” * In the midst of it all a train, 
completely blocked by the human tide surging round it, whistled 
oer 

t was impossible for man or horse to descend the sides of the 
* The Turk’s name for the Australian cavalry. 
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gorge to reach the road, but the waves of fugitives had to be 
stopped somehow and turned back into the city. The machine- 
guns were turned on to the head of the column. 

The scene that followed is not to be described. Those in front 
tried frantically to turn back, but were continually pushed forward 
into the shambles by the pressure of the wild mob behind. At 
last the fear-darkened minds began dimly to realize that the way 
was barred. The column was turned, and the miserable fugitives 
struggled and fought their way back into the citv, to be collected 
there during the next few days to the number of nearly twelve 
thousand. 

The track of a routed army must always be terrible, but the 
gorge of the Barada, as it was that day, will live in the memories 
of those who had to see it during their lives. Great carnage in a 
hard-fought battle is an awful sight, but there is a certain nobility 
about it. This was a hideous, unclean mess. The faces of the 
dead were frightencd. One wonders if the German prisoners who 
spent many days clearing that dreadful road ever reflected that 
it was the ambition of their rulers that had brought this terrible 
fate upon the unhappy Turks. 

The following day, returning from a fruitless attempt to find a 
way for our guns aa the gorge, I passed the long column of 
prisoners being brought out of the town to a concentration area 
that had been formed in the desert-ground to the west. They 
were going in the opposite direction to me, so that I saw their 
faces as I rode for nearly an hour past them. They were the 
faces of idiots. Vacant eyes stared fixedly ahead, carrying no 
impressions to the paralysed brains. They moved like men 
walking in their sleep, but stumbling, each one following those in 
front of him mechanically. These were the remnants of the 
Turkish 4th and part of the 7th Armies, who were defeated east 
of Jordan and driven northwards. For over one hundred miles 
they had struggled on, driven by our cavalry, bombed day and 
night by aeroplanes, harried without ceasing by the Arab army. 
Racked with disease, without sleep or rest or food, they had 
reached Damascus at last, only to find fresh cavalry on their heels ; 
and, carrying with them the reinforcements that had come from 
Beirut and Aleppo, they stumbled into the Barada gorge, and 
there their long agony ended horribly. 

Of the seven thousand odd that I passed that day, over six 
hundred fell by the roadside in the short two miles from the 
centre of the town to the concentration area. All night long our 
ambulances worked among them, but they could not cope with 
the numbers, and by morning many of them were dead. They 
could not be left in the city as it was overrun with savage Druses 
and other hostile Arabs, who had already killed many of them. 
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These Arabs, who joined the Standard of King Hussein of the 
Hedjaz on his march to Damascus, caused us much trouble. Many 
of them, especially the Druses, came chiefly for the sake of plunder, 
and on entering the city were at once joined by every blackguard 
in the place, including all the convicts in the jail, which some one 
had opened. Turkish rifles and ammunition were to be had 
everywhere for the trouble of picking them up, and very soon 
bands of these desperadoes began looting right and left. They 
also broke into one of the Turkish hospitals ‘and set about mur- 
dering the sick and wounded there, till a gigantic Australian, 
armed only with a billet of wood hastily snatched up, cleared the 
cowardly scoundrels out of the place. On October 1 the Emir 
Faisal, son of King Hussein and commander of his army, entered 
the city at the head of a detachment of his troops, and was received 
with acclamation by the Arabic population. 

Damascus is an Arab, and particularly a Bedouin, city. Four- 
fifths of the population are Arab Moslems, and from the time of 
Mohammed the place has been the political centre of the Arab 
world, constantly both reinforced and kept at the same level of 
civilization by intercourse with the Desert, whose ways all lead 
ultimately to the gates of Damascus. The dream of an inde- 

endent Arab State, with its capital in the City of Delight, has 
ca held the imagination of the untamed tribes of the desert, as 
of their brothers in the city, and the dream has now at last come 
true. 

Under wise and firm supervision by one of the Great Powers 
the new State may become permanent ; without such supervision 
it will not endure two years. The Arabs are intensely particularist 
and impatient of all control. Even their own sheikhs exercise 
little more than nominal leadership. Tribe wars with tribe, sect 
with sect, and the Druses with everybody. The desert Arab 
pays no taxes and understands no law save the primitive code 
of an eye for an eye, which he enforces personally upon the body 
of his enemy. In Damascus itself, though the great bulk of the 
egg is Arab and Moslem, practically all the trade is in the 

nds of Syrian Christians, Jews, and foreigners. These three 
regard the probably fanatical rule of the Moslem Arab with the 
deepest apprehension. “Why,” they asked us in the first days 
of disorder, “did you drive out the ‘Turks only to deliver us to 
the Arabs, who are savages?” Their claims must be taken into 
account, not alone for themselves, but to save the chief city of 
Syria from death. The problem of the Arab kingdom will have 
to be tackled at once, or disaster will follow swiftly on the heels 
of triumph. 

On October 2 took place the last scene of the relief of Damascus. 
Detachments from each regiment of the three cavalry divisions 
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and a battery from each division, starting at the village of Sbeine, 
at the south end of the city, marched through Damascus from 
end to end, the object being both to impress the population and 
to overawe the bad characters in the a It seemed to have 
the desired effect, for the town became quiet after that and looting 
ceased, though up to the time we lett, nearly a month later, 
occasional rifle-shots were to be heard throughout the night. 

And so ended the greatest cavalry operations, and perhaps the 
most complete victory, in history. Of the 100,000 Turkish troops 
south of, and including, Damascus and Beirut, about 85,000 were 
taken prisoners. Some 10,000 are estimated to have been killed 
or to have died, and perhaps 5000 escaped. Of these last, 3000 
were Germans and the remainder Turks. Many of these, worn 
out and diseased, are known to have died since, and the few 
survivors were broken in spirit and utterly useless for further 
fighting. 

R. M. Preston 


THE PROBLEM OF RAILWAY 
RECONSTRUCTION * 


THE young men, says the prophet Joel, shall see visions and the 
old men shall dream dreams. Being an old man I propose to 
dream a dream. ‘There is left to the young men the vision of its 
fulfilment. Thirty years ago | was invited to set out, on behalf 
of the English railway conipanies, the reasons why our railway 
rates were high. 'T'o answer the question I went to America, where 
rates were low. And the answer, as I saw it, was this: “‘ The 
Englishman persists in regarding the railway train as a slightly 
maguified carrier's cart. ‘The American does his business in ¢ar- 
loads.” A generation has passed since then. The American car 
has increased in capacity from thirty to fifty tons—for coal to 
one hundred tons; the American train-load has grown from 
one thousand to three thousand tons. And we, in England, still 
cart about our goods and even our coal in toy ten-ton trucks ; 
our carrier's cart—the train—is only slightly more magnified. 
My dream is that the next ten years may see the end of the carrier’s 

art, our out-of-date methods and machinery scrapped, and English 
railwaymen once more, as in the early days, leading the world 
in the science of railway operation. 

Before we start to dream dreams of the future, let us consider 
the cold facts of the present. The railway machine is out of joint, 
not only on the financial, but on the operating side. The nation 
is subsidizing the railway undertakings to the tune of, it is said, 
£60,000,000 per annum; and, even so, the work is not being 
adequately performed, and the trade of the country is suffering 
seriously. Yet five years ago the companies were moderately 
prosperous, returning something over 4 per cent. to their pro- 
srietors ; and the service they gave to the public—costly though 
it might be—was, on the whole, the best in the world. Even 
during the war the companies paid their way, and were no burden 
upon the Exchequer—for the value of free Government carriage 
roughly balanced their guaranteed income—and though their 
public service was much curtailed, it was better than in any other 
belligerent country. 

How explain the collapse, both in finance and in service, on the 
return of peace? The causes are partly of a temporary and partly 
of a permanent nature. To deal with the traffic situation first. 
The war upset completely the old-established course of trade. 
It put a stop to a large portion of the old trade in small con- 


* Read before the Economic Section of the British Association, Bournemouth, 
September 10, 1919. 
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signments, substituting, before the end, a vastly greater volume of 
trade, directly or indirectly on Government account, in wholesale 
quantities, truck-loads and often train-loads. But this new trade 
only grew gradually—the direct Government trade was £10,000,000 
in 1915, £20,000,000 in 1916, and £42,000,000 in 1918. And as 
it grew it wore its own channels. It was comparatively easy to 
handle, whether it was internal or import or export, just because 
it was in wholesale quantities, largely between comparatively few 
definite points, and mainly for a single consignor or consignee, 
the Government. Only so can we explain the fact that the 
traffic was actually handled by a staff reduced in number by 
perhaps 20 per cent., and further weakened by the withdrawal of 
its youngest and most vigorous members. It 1s because, now that 
peace is here, old-time methods are returning that the cry of con- 
gestion goes up. 

There is a famine in rolling stock, and we have been invited, 
by the Minister hitherto responsible, to believe that a main cause 
is that some thirty thousand trucks and some five hundred engines 
—roughly 2 per cent. of the total ene pe not yet returned 
from France. But there is many times 2 per cent. difference in 
carrying capacity when trucks, that have till now been fully loaded 
with war material, are brought back to the old carrier’s cart work, 
and loaded with two or three tons of miscellaneous small con- 
signments. And the consignments are actually smaller and more 
miscellaneous than in pre-war days. For, owing partly to short- 
ages of supplies, partly to uncertainty as to future prices, partly to 
Government restriction, stuff such as sugar and flour, that mer- 
chants used to buy wholesale, is now being dealt with in smaller 
quantities than ever. Not only do the trucks carry less, but they 
take far longer to load and unload ; and the effective work of the 
engines hauling the trains is reduced in the same proportion. This 
is not, of course, the only cause of the congestion. For one thing, 
whatever may be the case in repetition factory-work, when the 
hours of men employed as drivers and firemen and guards and 
loaders are reduced from ten to eight, the work they get through 
in a day is reduced in the same proportion. For another thing, 
constant labour disputes, now at the collieries, now at the docks, 
or on shipboard, and occasionally on the railways themselves, 
upset the steady flow of traftic and produce disturbances far be- 
yond the local points directly affected. ‘Then there is the special 
question of coastwise shipping, which cannot win back its normal 
customers because, being unsubsidized, it has to double its rates 
to meet its increased expenses, while the rates on the subsidized 
railways—-thanks to the want of foresight of those responsible— 
still remain at the pre-war level. Of course this topsy-turvy 
situation cannot last, and still less the Alice-in- Wonderland method 
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of dealing with it just introduced, by which the Exchequer bribes 
the trader to send his traffic by the route which charges the highest 
rates. 

This brings us to the second point—the financial situation. 
During the war, as I have said, the railways paid their way. 
Even in 1918, though wages had been greatly increased, they 
came out practically even. But for the financial year ending 
April 1920, the Teasury has estimated for a deficit of £60,000,000. 
Of this, roughly, £48,000,000 represents the income guaranteed 
to the shareholders. The balance of £12,000,000 is the sum by 
which the total receipts fall short of covering the actual working 
expenses. In 1913 the gross traffic receipts were £119,000,000, 
and £75,000,000 were spent to earn it, leaving £44,000,000 net. 
For the current year the estimate is: receipts, say, £172,000,000, 
expenses £184,000,000; deficit £12,000,000. Enhanced cost of 
materials, especially coal, accounts for about £30,000,000 of the 
increased expenditure; the balance goes in wages. Before the 
war the wages bill was £47,000,000. To-day it is over £120,000,000. 
And the bulk of the increase has occurred in the last twelve months. 
Before the war the railway employee received, on the average, 
28s. 9d. for a sixty-hour week, and was probably underpaid as 
compared with similar work outside. To-day the average is 
probably nearer £4 than £3 10s. for a forty-eight hour week. 
The percentage of increase in wages is certainly greater than the 
increase in the cost of living, and is probably greater than that 
obtained in comparable work outside the railway service. The 
improvement in the railwaymen’s position, great though it is, is 
none too great. Though the percentage increase is greater, the 
gross amount of the increase is a good deal less than the railway- 
men of the United States have obtained in the same period. And 
in the States wages started at a much higher level, and the rise 
in the cost of living has been less than here. But however much 
justification there may be for the increase of railway wages, there 
is no justification for paying them out of general taxation. Ina 
new country that has to be opened up, there is much to be said for 
the Government subsidizing railways which will not pay at the 
outset, and debiting the cost against the general development 
of the country. But no one has seriously argued that, in this old 
settled land, railways can permanently continue as a parasitic— 
they are certainly not an infant—industry 

The size of the reconstruction problem before us, then, is 
measured in money, a gap of £60,000,000 per annum between 
receipts and expenses, which has to be filled up. Dealing first 
with receipts, they may be increased either by increase in volume 
of traffic, or by advance in the rates charged. In the volume of 
traffic we shall, doubtless, have both increases and decreases. 
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The coal output is down at present, say, 70,000,000, or 25 per cent. 
It is hardly likely to recover to the pre-war standard ; not only are 
miners not producing, but consumers at home are learning to 
economize, and consumers abroad are learning to draw on foreign 
supplies. And further, the system of districting supplies, though 
it does not reduce the amount carried, does reduce the length of 
haul, and, consequently, railway receipts. On the other hand, 
there is every reason to hope that the output of manufactured 
goods will be increased. We have increased our steel-making 
plant 30 per cent. The vast new factories, filled with the latest 
machinery, will hardly be left idle. A better-paid population will 
consume more, both of food and manufactured articles. And all 
this means more imports, and more products, both for home 
consumption and for export. On the other hand, once again, 
the shelitien of competition will tend to result in traffic following 
the shortest route, both in internal trade and to and from the ports, 
with a consequent reduction in length of haul. On the whole, I see 
no prospect of any considerable increase in the volume of goods 
traffic reckoned in ton-mile units—that is, in weight multiplied by 
length of haul—in the near future. Passengers are a different 
matter. Owing to the general effect of the abolition of cheap 
fares, other than season and workmen’s tickets, at the outset of the 
war, and the increase of 50 per cent. in ordinary fares in January 
1917, the average passenger is probably paying double what he 
a five years ago. And yet the volume of traffic is not only not 
alling off, but is actually, at the present time, increasing. It 1s not 
likely to diminish. Many millions, not only of soldiers, but of war- 
workers of all kinds, have acquired the travel habit. With better 
wages, shorter hours, and annual holidays on full pay, they are not 
likely to unlearn it. On the whole it would not be safe, Seton 
to expect any important increase in revenue from increased 
traffic. 

On the revenue side it becomes, then, a question of increasing 
rates and fares. Of increasing passenger fares it is useless to talk. 
Indeed, the temper of the House of Commons and the public being 
what it is, it is more than questionable whether the whole of the 
existing increases can be permanently maintained. Passenger 
fares touch everybody, and are paid in spot cash. Democratic 
Governments controlling railways always tend—Belgium is, 
perhaps, the most conspicuous instance—-to favour passenger fares 
at the expense of goods rates. Manufacturers and traders, of 
course, protest against an increase in goods rates. But they are 
few, a even they do not protest too loudly provided their rivals 
are in a like case, for they know that, in the long run, they can 
we the charge on to the consumer, even sometimes with a 

onus addition. England is almost the only country in the world 
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where goods rates have not been raised—in most cases very sub- 
stantially raised—since 1913. We may take it for granted that 
trade will have to stand, and can stand, considerable increase in 
rates. Goods traffic in 1913 brought in some £68,000,000. An 
all-round increase of 40 per cent., which is the amount put on in the 
United States since June 1918, would—assuming the volume of 
traffic not to be affected—bring in £27,000,000, and wipe off nearly 
half the deficit at one blow. 

Is any such increase practically possible? I greatly doubt it. 
That, in the form of a flat percentage of this amount, it is im- 
possible as a permanent policy, I am quite sure. At the present 
moment, with the world crying out for goods, anything is possible. 
On coal selling at 30s. at the pithead, and greedily bought on 
the Continent at any price from £5 a ton upwards, an increased 
rate of 10d. a ton ; on manufactured iron at £15 a ton, an increased 
rate of 2s., may be negligible. When a suit of clothes is charged 
for at £14 14s., and a pair of boots at £5 5s.. an extra rate of 4d., 
at the outside, for the carriage of the cloth or the leather, would 
hardly reach the ultimate consumer; and so on. Looking farther 
ahead, it is useless to try and guess either how much freight rates 
will be raised in other competing countries, or what will be, when 
things settle down again, the value of £1 sterling, reckoned in 
commodities. The only thing to do is to take the pre-war situa- 
tion as a basis. Even here, when we try to estimate what English 
traders had to pay in comparison with the foreign traders, with 
whom they successfully competed, we are handicapped by two 
things. Jn the first place, we do not know what they did pay, 
as the public and the Board of Trade have hitherto been content 
to acquiesce in the ignorance to which the railway companies have 
obstinately condemned them. In the second place, conditions of 
carriage, size of consignment, speed of carriage, length of haul, 
and so forth, have been so different here from those existing in 
other countries that a comparison on all fours is impossible. 
That English rates per ton per mile are, on the average, higher 
than those abroad is, I think, certain. If the carrier’s cart charge 
had not been pretty stiff, the carrier would have had to go out of 
business long ago. 

Still, though statistical comparisons are impossible, certain 
broad statements can be made with fair certainty that they are 
correct. That “ English goods rates are the highest in the world ”’ 
is an assertion so commonly made that the ordinary English trader 
takes it for gospel. It is quite true in some, perhaps in many, 
cases. But it is equally true that other English rates are the lowest 
in the world. To give instances of each class: the rate for coal 
to London, for an average distance of, say, one hundred and fifty 
iniles, is over 7s. The rate from the Pittsburg coalfield to New 
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York, three times the distance, is considerably less. On the other 
hand, there are millions of tons of coal on which the English rate is 
6d. or less. Or again, take charges for agricultural produce. The 
English rate for a ton of wheat averages probably over 1d. a mile. 
It is safe to say that the American railway charge for four miles, 
and the French and German charge for two miles, would be about 
the same. On the other hand, the Great Eastern did for many 
years, and as far as I know still does, bring a package of farm 
or garden produce, weighing 20 lb., from East Anglia to London, 
and deliver it at the customer’s door in the West End for an in- 
clusive charge of 4d. The parcel post rate was 4d. and is now 6d. 
for a single pound. 

I do not suggest that these isolated instances prove anythigg. 
I have given them as examples of the underlying principles of 
English rate-making, which | generalize as follows: There is less 
difference in England than in other countries between the rates 
for high-class and low-class commodities ; less difference between 
the rates for large and small consignments ; and a less steep re- 
duction in the charge per mile as the mileage increases. The 
cunulative effect of these three principles may be exemplified by 
the statement that, whereas the highest rate per ton per mile is in 
England about six or seven times the lowest, in Germany the ratio 
is about thirteen to one. The practical deduction from this is of 
the first importance. The lowest rates are those charged upon 
bulk traffic of small value in proportion to weight, such as coal 
and iron ore. The highest rates are on articles whose selling value 
is reckoned not in shillings per ton but in shillings per lb. 
And while the rate on the low-priced freight may well be 20, 30, 
or 50 per cent. of its value, the rate on the high-class stuff amounts 
only to a fractional and negligible percentage. Now, if I am 
right that, judging by the practice of other countries, England 
has, except for very short distances, charged too much on low- 
priced commodities, and, on the other hand, let off high-priced 
articles too easily, two consequences follow, both of great impor- 
tance, the one for the trade of the country, the other in the interest 
of the railway budget. If the railways have hitherto raised too 
large a proportion of their income from bulk freight, we must not 
further handicap our trade by imposing an unduly heavy burden 
of increase upon these commodities. Unfortunately it is, however, 
from the heavy commodities that the bulk of the freight revenue 
comes in every country. Minerals alone account for nearly half 
our goods-train receipts. If we add in with the minerals the traffic 
in other bulk commodities, bricks, heavy iron, rough chemicals, 
grain and roots, timber, and so forth, the receipts accruing from 
merchandise proper are a good deal less than half. In other 
words, if my daanie of the situation is correct, the field on which 
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any drastic increase of railway rates can operate—I am speaking 
of a permanent, not of a temporary policy—is greatly narrowed. 
When English trade has again to face foreign competition, coal 
and bulk articles, speaking generally, will not be found able to 
bear any serious increase. Substantial advances can only be 
imposed upon valuable traffic in high-class commodities, and the 
tonnage of these articles is, and always must be—however un- 
fortunate this may be from the railway point of view—com- 
paratively small. As I have said earlier in this paper, a flat in- 
crease of 40 per cent. on goods traffic would bring in £27,000,000 
in new revenue. To obtain this it would, I think, be necessary 
to impose an increase of more like 100 per cent. on such of the 
traffic as alone could permanently bear the rate. 

However this may be, it is abundantly clear that it will be 
impossible to establish financial equilibrium merely by increasing 
rates. Drastic economies in operating expenses are essential. 
Such economies as are purely internal—saving of man-power by 
the introduction of more and better mechanical appliances in goods 
sheds, by automatic signalling at wayside boxes, standardization 
of loading gauge, of equipment, and ‘of permanent-way material, 
concentration of construction and repair in a few well-situated 
shops—this is not the place to discuss. But by the economies, 
which I may call external, the public must be considerably and 
unpleasantly afiected. Passenger trains will have to be fewer, 
heavier, calling at more stations, and therefore slower, and filled, 
Continental fashion, to the last seat. Unimportant stations and 
branches will be opened later and closed earlier, to fit in with the 
eight-hour day, even if they are not abandoned entirely. In a 
word, as compared with the pre-war period, the passenger will 
pay much more and get in return an inferior service. The 
prospect is uninviting. But the alternative, of meeting the railway 
deficit out of income-tax, is even less inviting. As for the trader, 
he must bid a fond farewell to the carrier’s cart, or, if he insists on 
using it, be prepared to pay smartly for the privilege. In Germany 
a consignment of less than five tons pays a rate almost double 
that charged on the same commodities in ten-ton lots. And this 
is for Continental speed of carriage, say four days as a minimum. 
If the time of delivery is halved, the charge is doubled. If the four 
days are reduced to one, the charge is doubled again. All over the 
Continent the principle is established that grande vitesse pays 
double the normal rates. In America the traffic requiring quick 
delivery is handled by express companies, who have their own 
organization, hire passenger-train vehicles from the railways, 
and make their own charges, which are very much higher than the 
ordinary freight rates. In my opinion we shall have to come to 
some similar system here. And in this connexion it is natural to 
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ask whether the system under which the railway companies and 
the Post Office compete with each other for parcel traffic has any 
economic justification. It would certainly be businesslike and 
would save money if all parcels—perhaps excepting perishables— 
up to, say, 14 lb., were dealt with by the Post Office, and parcels 
above that weight were left to the railways. 

We come, lastly, to the most serious matter of all, the organiza- 
tion of the general goods traffic of the country. It is clear that the 
existing system must be drastically revised, that the English trader 
must be taught, by a steep difference in rates, to imitate his 
German competitor, who sends 95 per cent. of his business in car- 
load quantities. Whether for merchandize traffic the small 
English truck will persist, I know not. But at least it must be 
filled, and not run two-thirds empty, as at present ; and when the 
trucks are filled, they must wait till enough of them have accumu- 
lated to make a decent train-load, so as to utilize the full capacity 
of the engine. We cannot afford any longer to run goods about 
the country at express speed. That for mineral traffic big trucks 
have got to come I have no doubt. Whether they will be of 
twenty-, thirty-, or fifty-ton capacity—they run fifty-ton trucks 
on the narrow-gauge railways in South Africa—must be settled 
by the experts on balance of all the arguments pro and con, And 
this will imply a wholesale reconstruction and reorganization of 
the colliery screens, the dock-tips, and the works-sidings all over 
the country. I foresee a universal outcry and a storm of indignant 
protest. But the thing is inevitable. I must not carry the 
question into further detail. But one word in conclusion. A 
deficit of £60,000,000, say an extra 1s. 6d. on the income-tax, is a 
serious matter. We need a revolution to get rid of it. And 
revolutions are not made with rose-water. The reception of the 
Transport Bill by Parliament and the Press seems to show that 
the public do not grasp the seriousness of the situation. A strong 
man with a free hand is needed to deal with it. Parliament has 
thought fit to create a network of Committees and appeals to the 
Railway Commission. This may mean obstruction. It must 
mean delay. I cannot believe that, if the public can be brought 
to realize the urgency of the question, they will tolerate any delay 
not absolutely unavoidable, or any paltering with palliatives 
when an honest diagnosis indicates the necessity of a major 
surgical operation. 

Meanwhile let me call attention to one thing. The need for an 
immediate increase of goods rates has been evident for many 
months. The Transport Bill was brought in last March. It gave 
the new Minister unrestricted power to raise rates forthwith. 
Parliament debated the matter for five months. Members, 
traders, and the Press combined to clamour against a railway 
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autocracy. The Act, as at length passed, provides that, till 
an advisory committee has been constituted by an claborate 
process, has met, has heard evidence, has discussed, and reported, 
no rate shall be raised. Personally I cannot see that action is 
possible before next year. And all the time a deficit of £5,000,000 
a month—equal to Is. 6d. income-tax—is running up against the 
Exchequer, and the trade of the country is suffering grievously. 

There are situations in which the appointment of a dictator, 
ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat, is desirable. And this, in my 
judgment. is one of them. 

W. M. AcworrTH 
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A MILITARY APPRECIATION OF 
BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA 


Tue course of the Civil War in Russia, since the seizure of power 
by the Bolshevik Government, has received very little attention 
in the Press, much less, in fact, than it merits, either from its 
intrinsic military interest, or from the immense and far-reaching 
political issues that depend on its final result. Three reasons may 
be assigned for this apathy: first and foremost, the natural re- 
action in military interest since the World War, after which the 
civil turmoils even of Russia must seem an anti-climax ; secondly, 
the ignorance even of the most enlightened among us concerning 
that vast country, the interior of which, never visited by ordinary 
tourists, is as little known as Central Africa; and thirdly, the 
difficulty, felt alike by Press and public, of sorting out the tangled 
and conflicting information from all quarters, and of procuring 
maps on which to follow operations. An attempt, therefore, at a 
short and clear statement of the course of military events, freed 
as far as possible from political issues of any sort, may, it is 
thought, be both interesting and helpful. 

Even before the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks the Russian 
front against Germany had been for all practical purposes dis- 
solved, and the army had dispersed itself throughout the country. 
Two bodies of troops remained as organized forces, willing neither 
to surrender to the enemy nor to serve under the new rulers of 
Russia. The Don Cossacks left the Front and made their way 
home to their own land, which they prepared to defend against 
the Red forces, who were gradually and with much difficulty 
being reconstituted from the wrecks of the old army. Here in 
the south and south-east, in the area between the Caspian and the 
Black Sea, they found a nucleus of former army officers who were 
forming themselves into the Volunteer Army under Alexeieff, and 
later, after his death, Denikin. The writ of Lenin and Trotsky 
did not run in these outlying provinces, and the making of an army 
out of nothing proceeded here unmolested except by local Bol- 
shevik bands. 

The other body of troops was the Czecho-Slovak army corps, 
formed from prisoners of war enlisted to fight on the Russian 
side, and who now desired to transfer their services to the Western 
Front. It was arranged that they should be moved half to 
Vladivostock, half to Archangel, and await transport there, but 
treachery or powerlessness in Petrograd ordered otherwise ; and 
the Czech rear-guards en route for Siberia were suddenly attacked 
by Red bands on the Middle Volga, while their centre around 
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Irkutsk found the railway cut before and behind them. But the 
Bolsheviks, ill-disciplined and half-trained, were no match for 
their intended victims; their attacks failed utterly, and by the 
beginning of July 1918 the Czechs were holding a ‘line along the 
Volga facing west from Penza to Saratov, and controlled the 
trans-Siberian railway east to Irkutsk, while their advanced 
troops were in occupation of Vladivostock. Meanwhile an anti- 
Bolshevik Government had been set up in Siberia, and the Czechs 
had agreed to form part of its army, of which, in fact, they were 
acting as the advance-guard, holding a forward line to allow of 
other units being formed in the interior of the country. 

At the same time the precarious position of that part of the 
Czech corps echeloned along the Vologda—Archangel railway for 
transport to the latter port became the partial cause of a new 
phase in the situation. The Allies, seeing that a German move 
on Murmansk and Archangel, which the Bolsheviks would be 
in no position to oppose, would involve the complete destruction 
of the Czechs, the loss of all the military material collected in the 
harbour, and the acquisition of a most suitable submarine base, 
resolved that such a peril must be forestalled. A force was 
landed on the Murman coast early in July with the double object of 
preserving the railway from attacks by the Finns, now very much 
under German influence, and of securing a footing on the North 
Russian coast before the Germans could do so. On July 31 a 
revolution took place in Archangel ; a new North Russian Govern- 
ment was set up which asked for assistance, and a British contin- 
gent was at once landed and occupied a series of positions around 
Archangel, which have been held substantially unchanged ever 
since. 

At the same time it was decided that Allied troops should be 
sent to Vladivostock to assist the Czechs in that quarter, and a 
Japanese contingent, followed by British and Americans, landed 
early in August 1918. Thanks largely to their moral support and 
active co-operation, the Siberian forces succeeded in freeing the 
trans-Siberian from Bolsheviks as far as Irkutsk, and effecting a 
junction there with the Czechs. It was time, as in European 
Russia the Red forces were engaged in a vigorous offensive against 
the Volga line, and were slowly driving the Czechs back to the 
Urals. The coup d’éat of Kolchak in November gave a resolute 
and able leader to the Siberians, and infused such energy into the 
organization of the new army that before the end of 1918 a very 
considerable force of new troops was fighting alongside the worn- 
out Czechs, who had now been forced back by overwhelming 
numbers to a line east of Perm and Ufa to Orenbur, 

Meanwhile the German Government had sign ‘the Armistice 
of November 11, and in conformity with its terms had commenced 
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to withdraw its troops from West Russia and the Ukraine. The 
Bolsheviks followed them step by step as they retired. By now 
the Soviet leaders had been cs by the hard logic of facts 
to give up most of their idealistic and ‘unpractical visions of a 
proletariat army where all rank was abolished, and where the only 
bond was universal brotherhood and equality, and had fallen back 
on a system of iron discipline and severe training, which had given 
them an army of a quality respectable and rapidly improving, 
though, of course, still somewhat unreliable and unfitted for heavy 
strain or rapid manceuvres. This army had now to apply itself 
to the tasks: (1) of occupying the country evacuated by the 
Germans and dealing with the little Baltic States in the west and 
the newly formed Ukraine Republic in the south ; (2) of throwing 
back the Czechs beyond the Urals and restoring the authority 
of Moscow in Siberia; (3) of dispersing the Cossacks and the 
Volunteer Army in the south-east. 

The Soviet leaders, realizing the advantages of their central 
position as against their numerous but disunited enemies on the 
outer circumference, resolved to carry out an offensive against 
their enemies on the west and south fronts, while maintaining a 
defensive attitude against the small Allied contingent in the north 
and the as yet unformed Siberian force in the east. In this 
decision they were no doubt largely actuated by the serious in- 
. ternal situation of Bolshevik Russia, deprived as she was of every 
outlet to the sea and of her main sources for corn, coal, and raw 
material for manufactures—necessities which it was hoped to 
relieve by pushing out to the Baltic and Black Seas, and occupying 
the Donetz coal and iron district and the rich granary of the 
Ukraine. 

The offensive against the new Baltic States, which began in the 
first days of 1919, was the less important of these two operations, 
and absorbed the less numerous and inferior portion of the Red 
armies. At first it made rapid progress against the ill-equipped 
and small forces of Esthonia and Latvia; Riga was taken, Reval 
menaced, and the Baltic coast reached at Windau. But the suc- 
cess was short-lived; the Esthonians, rallied and re-equipped, 
in a vigorous and skilfully conducted counter-offensive drove the 
invaders, who at several points displayed deplorable military 
weakness, beyond their frontiers ; while to the south the Letts, 
accompanied by a German contingent, advanced on Riga, which, 
however, owing to inexplicable delays on the part of the assailants, 
was not finally recaptured till the middle of May. Long before 
this the position in the Baltic States had become stabilized. To 
the south the Poles, relieving the retiring Germans, had come into 
line, and in a steady but slow progress pressed the Bolsheviks 
back to a line running west of Vilna and Lida and the western end 
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of the Pinsk marshes, and here, also in the middle of March 1919, 
active operations temporarily ceased. 

On the Western Front, then, the Bolsheviks had failed; their 
success in the Ukraine, however, more than compensated for this. 
Aided largely by the internal dissensions of the Ukrainian leaders, 
the Soviet troops in two months overran the whole of the country 
as far south as the Black Sea, compelled the French and Greek 
troops who had occupied the harbours of Kherson and Niko- 
laieff to re-embark, and finally laid hands on Odessa. Only the 
south-west corner of the Ukraine remained to Petliura, the chief 
anti-Bolshevik leader. The Reds at once set about still further 
extending their successes ; a vigorous attack at the beginning of 
April overran the Crimea, defended only by a small detachment 
of the Volunteer Army ; a mutiny in the French fleet caused the 
abandonment of Sebastopol, which the Allies had undertaken to 
defend : and the Bolsheviks were in occupation of all South Russia 
west of a line from Moscow to the Sea of Azov. 

On the south-east also the Red armies were favoured by fortune. 
The Cossacks, under Krasnoff at the beginning of 1919, held a line 
covering the Donetz mineral basin on the north and west, and the 
line was continued by the Volunteer Army, now under Denikin, 
facing due east from the middle Volga to the Caucasus Mountains. 
A brilliant victory by the latter, which routed the Bolsheviks’ 
southern wing and brought the Volunteers’ right flank on to the 
Caspian, was more than counterbalanced by a still greater Red 
success against the Cossacks’ centre on the middle Don. Force 
and treachery combined to cause the hasty retirement of Kras- 
noff's men, and their disaster involved both the Volunteer de- 
tachment on the north shore of the Sea of Azov and, on the other 
flank, the left of Denikin’s army. By the end of March the: Cos- 
sacks and Volunteers (both now under Denikin’s command) 
were penned in a small strip of South-Kast Russia covering Rostov 
and Kkaterinodar; it was the opinion of good judges that they 
could now be practically left out of account as a fighting force, 
and that on this front the Bolsheviks’ success had been complete. 

Meanwhile serious events elsewhere were distracting the atten- 
tion of the Soviet authorities. In North Russia, where the 
Allied contingent maintained a strict defensive, all was quiet ; 
but a new and formidable enemy had arisen beyond the Urals, 
and it was evident that here the vigorous and energetic leadership 
of Kolchak had succeeded in making a formidable army out of the 
population of Siberia. This force had, in the beginning of March, 
taken the offensive along the whole line. Gaida’s Siberian army 
was now pushing forward along both sides of the Perm-Viatka 
railway towards Vologda, and farther to the south the Western 
Army, under Khangin, was advancing on Kazan and Samara, 
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while two bodies of Cossacks in the area north of the Caspian 
marched against Orenburg and Uralsk. The forces of Kolchak 
went rapidly forward from success to success ; Gaida’s centre and 
left advanced in conjunction with the Western Army, which, after 
the capture of Ufa, had pushed victoriously onward to within 
fifty miles of the Volga along a front of over one hundred and fifty 
miles from the Kama to east of Samara; while to the south 
Orenburg and Uralsk were closely invested. It was clear that 
the anti-Bolsheviks had found in Kolchak their chosen champion ; 
his forces were overrunning one of the most fertile districts of 
Russia—the Volga basin; the populace were flocking to his 
standard in large numbers as he advanced ; and the Soviet leaders 
decided that his career of conquest must be at once stemmed if 
Bolshevism were to survive. 

The enemy counter-offensive commenced on April 29 against 
the front of the Western Army. No effort had been spared, no 
weapon, either material or moral, overlooked, that could make it a 
success, but even the Red Army leaders themselves must have 
been amazed at the completeness of their triumph. The front 
of the Western Army was broken through astride the Ufa-Samara 
railway at the same moment as a heavy flank attack from the 
south enveloped its left ; and the result was a collapse of the whole 
of Kolchak’s southern wing, which was driven eastward and 
northward as rapidly as it had advanced ; by the end of May it 
had fallen back one hundred and fifty miles, and had drawn away 
all the left and centre of Gaida’s Army in its train; by the middle 
of June Ufa had been lost ; by the end of June Gaida’s whole army 
had given way, and had been pushed back to the east of Perm. 
By the end of August the Bolsheviks had forced the Urals, passed 
the Tobol river, and were*less than three hundred miles from 
Kolchak’s capital, Omsk. Practically the whole of Eastern Russia 
had been recovered from the invaders, who now saw themselves 
reduced to the defence of Siberia against a superior and 
triumphant enemy; Kolchak’s early victories had been but 
the prelude to one of the most rapid and startling defeats in 
all the history of war. 

The Bolshevik successes on the Eastern Front had _ been, 
however, counterbalanced, and perhaps overweighed, by the 
unfavourable turn of events in the west and south. On the 
western side an attack by the newly formed North-Western Army 
at the end of May advanced to within a few miles of Petrograd, 
and gave the Reds a bad fright before it was finally checked. 
The success which attended the Esthonian offensive at the same 
time proved more lasting ; it carried them beyond Pskoff and to 
within a few miles of Dvinsk, and that it was then halted was due 
not so much to hostile resistance as to internal dissensions in 
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the Esthonian rear. But the main achievement on the Western 
Front fell to the Poles in White Russia and Volhynia. A sustained 
and vigorous attack, commencing in April with the taking of Vilna, 
has carried the Poles beyond Vileika and Minsk to the line of the 
Beresina, while to the south of the Pinsk marshes a new advance, 
begun in August, progressed to within a short distance—as dis- 
tances go in Russia—from Jitomir and Kiev on the west. To 
this must be added the efforts of Petliura’s Ukrainians, who 
made an astonishing recovery and once more set about recovering 
their lost country, capturing Jitomir and entering Kiev in con- 
junction with Denikin early in September. Their task was 
facilitated by the fact that, ever since the early summer, the 
Ukraine has been a ferment of anti-Bolshevik risings, led by 
Grigorieff, the captor of Odessa, Zeleni, Makhno, and other guerilla 
leaders, who had fully employed the energies of a large number of 
Red troops, which were more and more needed on the main 
fighting fronts; and there is no doubt that whatever may 
be the final destiny of the Ukrainians, they are all at one in 
their hatred of and determination to be freed from the rule of 
Moscow. 

The most serious threat to the supremacy of the Reds, 
however, arose from the Volunteer Army in the south-east. 
Newly equipped and armed by the Allies, this army had been 
quietly and systematically preparing all the spring for the great 
offensive timed for the third week in May. On the appointed day 
the assault was delivered on the shores of Lake Manich, between 
the Lower Don and the Caspian, and resulted in a complete break 
through with a haul of twenty-five thousand prisoners and one 
hundred and twenty-five guns. The attack was taken up by the 
whole Volunteer line from right to left, and success after success 
was reported in every part of the front. While the right wing 
marched on and seized Tsaritsin and Kamishin and _ pressed 
forward towards Saratov, the centre cut its way northward to 
the Middle Don, joined up with a band of rebel Cossacks, and was 
only brought to a stand within a short distance of Voronej and 
Kursk; Kharkov, the fifth largest city in Russia, fell to the 
Volunteer cavalry, who entered amid the wildest popular enthu- 
siasm; and Denikin’s left wing swept along the Azov coast, 
cleared the Crimea, Kherson, and Nikolaieff, reached and passed 
the Dnieper, occupied Poltava, and, finally, liberated Odessa and 
Kiev, thus eliminating the last Bolshevik hold on the Black Sea 
coast. The rapidity and sustained energy of the Volunteer advance 
almost takes one’s breath away ; and it is not surprising that for 
the present Denikin’s energies are directed more to consolidating 
his gains than to extending them, and that in the Volga valley and 
on the middle Don the Reds, by concentrating large forces, have 
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wrested back some of the ground overrun in the first victorious 
rush of the Volunteer Army, who, however, have given up no point 
of any real strategic importance. 

The position of the Bolsheviks may therefore be said to be as 
under: On the East they have gained such a series of victories as 
must rid them for some time to come of anxiety with regard to 
Kolchak, who has at his disposal the greatest resources in natural 
wealth and man-power, and who has been recognized by all the 
anti-Bolshevik Parties as the Supreme Ruler of Russia. 

In the West, however, the position is less favourable; the 
Baltic States have established their independence, and are even 
threatening Petrograd, while the Poles pressing eastwards, 
Petliura north-eastwards, and Denikin north-westwards, have 
united on a line forming a barrier between the unfruitful regions 
of Central Russia and the fertile Ukraine; while in South and 
South-East Russia Denikin has shut the Reds off from the outer 
world, robbed them of their greatest source of mineral supply, 
and is growing in strength to such a degree that he may soon be 
in a position to undertake a serious attack on the heart of Soviet 
Russia. 

In the North there is not and never has been any serious danger 
for the Red forces. 

About the internal position of the Bolsheviks there is much 
dispute ; but it must be admitted that they have, in the face 
of great difficulties and at much cost, succeeded in raising armies 
which are formidable in many respects. The latest information 
states that close on five hundred thousand men are being em- 
ployed on the various fronts alone, while over seven hundred 
thousand—many probably of little or no military value—are 
available as reinforcements. Equipment, armament, and muni- 
tions are probably available for their needs in sufficient quantity, 
though their supply must be getting more difficult every month ; 
undue interference by the civil authorities seems to have largely 
ceased, and a number of trained higher officers are now in charge 
of the operations of the armies. The main weakness of the 
Bolsheviks lies in the poor quality of the subordinate commanders 
and N.C.O.’s, and the uneven discipline of many of their units. 
Mutiny and insubordination are rife on all fronts, and desertions, 
not merely of individuals, but of whole regiments, are of constant 
occurrence. Moreover, the method of requisitioning supplies 
from occupied territory has aroused among the peasants of all 
parts of Russia a hatred of the Reds, which flames out frequently 
into armed resistance, and the chaotic state of internal communica- 
tions renders any other method of supplying the army’s needs 
impossible. From this it results that the advance guards of the 
anti-Bolshevik forces are everywhere hailed as liberators, and . 
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their ranks are swollen by flocks of recruits smarting under bitter 
grievances and wrongs suffered at Bolshevik hands. 

He would be rash who would venture to prophesy the end of this 
internecine strife. The failure of Kolchak, the success of Denikin, 
both alike unexpected and startling even to the best informed, 
warn us of the difficulties of prophecy. And yet, unless some great 
and startling revulsion of fortune takes place before next winter, 
it is not easy to see how Soviet Russia can continue to maintain 
an effective military resistance. She is ringed round on every side 
by a circle of implacable enemies ; she is cut off, not merely from 
all intercourse outside her frontiers, but even from the richest 
portions of her own territory, where lie those resources most 
essential to the making of a successful war. Food, iron, coal, 
all are scarce, and growing ever more and more so as the days 
go on, while the resources of her foes increase in proportion as 
her own diminish. Finally, she is racked with internal dissensions ; 
her rulers hold power over a half-hearted and disaffected people ; 
her system of government arouses enthusiasm only among a 
minority ; by the mass of the nation it is regarded at best with 
apathy, at worst with wrath and hatred. All these factors make 
against the continuance of Bolshevik power; yet the collapse of 
that power, prophesied confidently and foretold as inevitable now 
for close on two years, is still delayed. Nothing is inevitable in the 
affairs of man; and prophecies have a habit of never coming 
true. Two things can be affirmed with certainty : first, that if we 
go only by probabilities, this year should see the passing of the 
present regime in Russia, and a return to a saner and better life 
for that distracted land ; and secondly, that unless and until that 
result be achieved, Europe will wait in vain for that permanent and 
enduring peace which she so sorely needs after five years of war’s 
exhaustion and devastation. 

E. K. Manon 
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THE LABOURER’S COTTAGE 


For some time an uneasy feeling has been growing in the rural 
districts that, whether the towns were going to benefit by the 
Government housing policy or not, there was not much hope that 
their difficulties in this matter would be appreciably lessened. 
Now that figures are being brought to light, that impression is 
becoming a certainty. The lowest estimates for building a cottage 
according to the requirements of the Ministry of Health, which has 
set up a department specially to deal with this subject, range from 
£750 to £850 for a “‘ parlour house,” and from £650 to £700 for one 
without a parlour. Consider what this means to the agricultural 
labourer. It is usually stated that house property should pay 
10 per cent. on the capital outlay. This is to allow for repairs, 
rates, depreciation, and unlets—periods between one tenant 
leaving and his successor entering, and to pay a net 6 per cent. 
on the money invested. As the interest on “ gilt-edged ” securi- 
ties is now 5 per cent., 6 per cent. is probably too little to tempt 
the investor. It is certainly not profiteering. This is the com- 
mercial rent on the cost of building; but it is quite obvious that 
a rent of £65 to £85 a year is quite out of the labourer’s reach. 

The Ministry have therefore sent round a circular to local 
authorities stating that the present cost of building is artificially 
raised by war conditions, and that they have good reason for 
thinking that the value of the houses seven years hence, when the 
adjustment will be made between local authorities and the 
Treasury, will be about two-thirds what it costs to build them now, 
and that the rent charged is to be based on this supposition. 
But £40 a year is hardly a more practical suggestion for a country 
labourer’s rent than £60. His wages, it is true, have doubled, 
on an average, since pre-war days. But this is four times the rent 
he has been accustomed to pay. Considerably more than four 
times what he paid when he lived in a “ tied cottage,” about four 
times what he could get a cottage for that did not belong to his 
employers. 

Now, how has this enormous estimate been arrived at? It 
seems the plan that was followed was to collect all the most 
approved theorists on the subject of workmen’s dwellings, and 
they were told to imagine the most perfect workman’s house, 
without any regard to the cost. No doubt it would be expensive, 
but people weren’t to think about that. They were to think in 
terms of value, not money. What was important was that our 
heroes were to be well housed, and so on. 

But it is no use not thinking about the cost. It never lessens 
it, and the cost has to be met somehow or other. In this case 
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the labourer cannot meet it. He will not be able to take one 
of the new cottages except at a grossly uneconomic rent, and the 
loss on its housing enterprise will be considerably more than the 
Ministry appear to have reckoned on. 

The conduct of Ministers in this matter, as in so many others, 
resembles that of the extravagant youngster who is determined to 
enjoy himself, and refrains from thinking of his bills. Now they 
are somewhat in the position of that same youngster when duns 
begin to pester him, and they have begun to consider how to reduce 
their commitments. It is said a ukase has gone forth that only 
25 per cent. of the rural cottages are to have parlours. Now the 
labourers I know have a great fancy for a parlour, so I doubt if the 
new houses will please them, in spite of the money that is being 
lavished on them. 

It is time, too, that Parliament should consider this question 
of State-aided houses, and deal comprehensively with it. If it is 
going to subsidize building it must do it on a large scale. To 
subsidize a few houses will only deter the private builder from 
entering into competition, and we shall have fewer and fewer 
houses built. 

Besides, it is a grossly unfair plan. Why should John Smith 
get a £500 house for the same rent his neighbour, Tom Brown, has 
to pay for an old £200 one? Who is to decide who are to be the 
beneficiaries of these State-subsidized houses? It will be a valu- 
able piece of patronage, and may be a great asset to the Party 
managers of the future. 

If the State is not going to subsidize houses as a permanent 
policy, but only as a war-emergency measure, let it say so un- 
mistakably and as soon as possible, as we shall not get the private 
builder to work unless he feels himself safe from State-aided 
competition. 

Mavup SELBORNE 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


ADMIRAL LORD BERESFORD OF METEMMEH 
G.C.B., G.C.V.0., LL.D., D.C.L. 


1846-1919 


THERE are two Englands. One is of the sea and the other of the 
land. Admiral Lord Beresford is, perhaps, the only great sea- 
man who toiled and fought, commanded men and directed affairs, 
and took his pleasure in both hemispheres. And here we touch 
at once the tragedy of his life. Supreme at sea, he brought the 
tradition of the sea and the seaman’s code of honour into the 
civilian turmoil of warring ambitions, and although he was never 
defeated (being undefeatable) he was overwhelmed. For the 
tradition of the sea is, first and last, loyalty ; it is compact of an 
absolute sincerity, the strict fulfilment of duty because it is duty, 
swift decision, and resolute action. And the seaman’s code of 
honour is the code of chivalry, which is the principle of service, 
and which survives in the sea services and in the churches. In 
Beresford’s youth, the ideal of public service was still acknowledged 
among the rulers of England ; he lived to see it quite perish, and 
that was a thing he could never understand. He dealt with 
authority in high places on the assumption that he was dealing 
with honourable men ; and when he found he was mistaken, what 
course was left open to him? Clearly none. The ways of the 
new men were not his ways ; their thoughts were not his thoughts ; 
and of using their weapons he was merely incapable. 

Beresford first entered Parliament in 1874, as Member for 
Waterford, after a really glorious Irish election, old style. One 
night he was stoned in the dark. He relates the incident in his 
Memoirs *: “ A large missile caught me behind the ear, knocking 
me over. Next morning I related the incident to one of my most 
enthusiastic supporters in the place. ‘’Tis a disgrace,’ said I, 
‘throwing stones in the dark. And as for that boy who made 
a good shot, if I could get hold of him I would scatter his features.’ 
— Ye would not,’ said he—‘* And why wouldn’t I?’ said I— 

* Because,’ says he, ‘ it was myself threw that brick. An’ didn’t 
I get ye grand,’ says he. ‘ But ye’re not hurted. Sure ye’re not 
hurted, or I wouldn’t have told ye aunything about it.’”’ Well, 
well. A few months before his death, Lord Beresford suffered 
from an effusion of blood at the base of the skull, at the spot, as he 
told the present writer, upon which the stone struck him in 1874. 

Beresford was returned in the Conservative interest. During 
the first debate to which he listened, he became convinced that the 

* The Memoirs of Lord Charles Beresford. London: Methuen, 
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Opposition speaker was right. ‘“ That is the only man who has 
solved the difficulty, and if he divides I shall vote with him,” 
said Lord Charles Beresford, M.P. And he recalls that ‘ my 
innocent remark was received with a volley of expostulations. 
I was told that I had only just joined political life, and that I did 
not understand it ; that the Radical speaker’s plan was excellent, 
but that the other side could not be allowed to take the credit of 
producing a good scheme, because it would do our side harm in 
the country ; that the scheme would be thrown out for the time, 
in order that our side might be able, later on, to bring in the same 
scheme and reap the credit of it, and so forth. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ if 
this kind of tactics is required in politics, it is no place for me. I 
had better go back to sea.’ Whereupon | was told that I should 
shake down to political methods when I had been a year or two in 
the House. But I have spent years in politics, and I have never 
shaken down to political methods. A thing is either right or wrong. 
I have never scrupled to vote against my own Party when I 
thought they were in the wrong.”’ 

That simple confession of faith was absolutely sincere. How 
could such a man attain to political place and power? Beresford 
would have liked both place and power, loving, as he did, action 
before all things else ; but he would not step an inch aside to get 
them ; and what chance had he compared with men whose whole 
energy was absorbed in achieving their personal ambitions ? 
Beresford desired neither rank nor wealth. There are few noble 
families in the United Kingdom bearing more distinguished 
quarterings than the Beresfords of Curraghmore ; and as for money, 
Beresford seldom knew whether he had any or not. He thought 
that money is for spending. His habit, in his earlier years, was 
to leave details of finance to his servant and his banker, keeping 
one sovereign in his pocket for emergencies, and usually giving it 
away. 

Beresford was not two men, one of the sea and the other of the 
shore. He was one and the same, and all of a piece. But when he 
came on shore, people saw only the Charlie Beresford, the beloved 
of the populace, who adored a sportsman, so that when he was 
driving the Heir to the Throne in his tandem, some one shouted, 
“°Ullo, Charlie, is that Wales you’ve got beside you?” They saw 
only the Beresford who rode a pig down Park Lane at sunrise on 
his way back from a dance; who ran a hundred yards race with 
an Irish lord at a Royal garden party and beat him ; who habitu- 
ally rode in steeplechases ; who carried away a toll-gate on the 
back of his trap into Plymouth, because the toll-keeper refused 
to open it ; who tamed and trained an elephant on board H.M.S. 
Galatea ; and who, with his brother, cut the too-long locks of the 
porter at Limerick Junction with the snuffers of the station lamps, 
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and “ ‘Sure,’ said the porter, ‘ ’ll grow my hair again as quick as 
I can the way you'll be giving me another tip’”; who, when 
he was flag-lieutenant at Plymouth, had seated the whole Board 
of Admiralty in his coach in order to drive the Lords Commissioners 
down to witness naval manceuvres, when Rear-Admiral Beau- 
champ Seymour interfered with the party. “‘ You don’t know 
that boy,’ said Seymour. ‘He’s not safe! He'll upset you on 
purpose, just to say he’s upset the whole Board of Admiralty.’ ” 
The worthy admiral, afterwards Lord Alcester, famed for his 
bombardment of Alexandria and his good dinners, unconsciously 
revealed the official mind, as it was then, is now, and will be for 
ever. It is afraid of being upset. 

But society on shore, smiling pleasantly at the reckless, 
gallant, hard-riding, witty, and inextinguishably gay young Irish 
aristocrat, had no notion of the naval officer at sea. Charles 
Beresford entered the Old Navy of masts and sails at thirteen : 
the Old Navy of immense sporting cruises all round the world, 
of terrific discipline, of fierce joviality, of a superb seamanship 
unmatched in the world. Beresford’s account, in his Memoirs, 
of H.M.S. Marlborough is one of the most vivid pictures of the 
old Victorian Navy ever limned. 

“What can be more glorious,” writes Beresford, “than a 
ship getting under way ? She quivers like a sentient thing amid 
the whole moving, tumultuous, lusty life. Men are racing aloft ; 
other men, their feet pounding upon the white decks, are running 
away with the ropes; the ringing commands and the shouting 
fill the air ; the wind strikes with a salt and hearty sting; and 
the proud and beautiful creature rises to the lift of the sea. 
Doctors, paymasters, idlers and all used to run up on deck to 
witness that magnificent spectacle, a full-rigged ship getting under 
sail.” 

During the voyage, whose beginning he thus sketches, Beres- 
ford, then a midshipman, saved the ship from driving dead on 
shore in a hurricane, perceiving the danger just in time. It was 
then he first heard the boatswain’s pipe crying Save ship. He 
heard that desperate melody once again, off the west coast of 
North America, in a full gale. Before he was promoted to lieuten- 
ant, Beresford had served a commission in the Mediterranean, 
sailed round the Horn, shot geese in the Falkland Islands, helped 
to bring to Panama Queen Emma of the Sandwich Islands, cut 
the first trail through the virgin forest of Vancouver, learned 
seamanship in every detail, down to cutting out sails, under 
Captain Lord Gillford, helped to extinguish a great fire in Val- 
paraiso, and saw one of the first submarines leave the coast of 
Chili and sink. As lieutenant, Beresford sailed in H.M.S. Galatea 
with the Duke of Edinburgh, and visited Cape Town, Australia, 
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New Zealand, Tahiti, the Sandwich Islands, Japan, China, India, 
and the Falkland Islands. 

When he entered Parliament Beresford was twenty-eight years 
old, and had been fifteen years in the Navy, of which period he 
spent the greater part at sea. A photograph shows a handsome 
youth with crisp curly hair, already worn away from the forehead 
by the pressure of his uniform cap, with the unmistakable sheathed, 
alert gaze of the seaman, and kindly, humorous mouth. That 
cheery youth had crammed into fifteen years more exploits, 
hardships, adventures, and experiences than most of his friends 
in Parhament achieved in the whole of their lives. But they 
knew nothing of the education of the sea. To society the sea was 
merely the Beyond, wherein a few eccentric persons unaccountably 
roved in the intervals of living in the real world. People only 
know what they have seen. So they never understood Charles 
Beresford. But the lad was only beginning. Of magnificent 
physique, abounding energy, and irresistible spirits, life was his 
adventure, a great big splendid playground, in which hard knocks, 
given and taken, were all part of the game. 

He fought at Alexandria, as all the world knows; and 
Lieutenant the Hon. Hedworth Lambton suggested to the Admiral, 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour (he who had said, “ You don’t know that 
boy. He’s not safe!”’), that the signal should be made, “‘ Well 
done, Condor.’ Hedworth Lambton, now Admiral of the Fleet 
the Hon. Sir Hedworth Meux, lived to be Beresford’s pall-bearer. 
But as all the world does not know, this young Commander of 
thirty-six was appointed Provost-Marshal and Chief of Police to 
restore order in Alexandria. Here was a business demanding, 
above all, ability of organization, tact, and resolution. Beresford 
had the whole town as orderly as Regent Street, and everybody 
pleased, inside a fortnight. He saved Alexandria from being 
burned to the ground, saved hundreds of lives and millions’ worth 
of property. In the Sudan War of 1884-5, Beresford organized 
the hauling of the boats for the Nile Expedition through the 
roaring cataracts of the Bab-el-Kebir, a consummate feat of sea- 
manship, and subsequently commanded the Naval Brigade. 
Beresford marched across the desert in the forlorn hope sent to 
rescue Gordon (too late), fought at Abu Klea, fought three thou- 
sand Dervishes in the little river steamer Safieh, and so saved both 
Sir Charles Wilson and his party, and, by delaying the whole 
Dervish advance, saved the River Column. He saved it again 
by giving General Sir Redvers Buller a timely piece of advice. 

Beresford had proved himself to be a born leader of men, 
with an extraordinary comprehension of the nature of war. His 
sole reward was the approbation of Queen Victoria, who, as she 
pinned the C.B. to his coat, said, “I am very pleased with you.” 
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Not so the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, who refused to 
count the three hundred and fifteen days in the Sudan either as 
war service or as part of the sea-time necessary for promotion. 

Beresford came home to do two things. One was to establish 
a War Staff at the Admiralty; the other was to strengthen the 
Navy in accordance with the plan to be devised by the War Staff. 
He did both, and in so doing he sacrificed his career. He es- 
tablished an Intelligence Department, under Captain William 
H. Hall (father of Rear-Admiral Sir William R. Hall, M.P., 
Director of Naval Intelligence during the war), which the authori- 
ties stubbornly declined to develop into a War Staff until the 
middle of the war of 1914-1918. He forced the Government to 
vote twenty-one millions to increase the Navy in accordance 
with his own and with Captain Hall’s estimate of requirements. 
Beresford resigned his post at the Admiralty in order to compel 
public attention to the dangers of the position, and he was never 
again employed at the Admiralty. 

Perhaps Beresford, in resigning, made a mistake. In these 
cases an honest man must consider that, if he resigns, he will 
probably achieve his object, but he will certainly ruin his career, 
for the official mind never forgives ; and that if he does not resign, 
it is still possible that he may achieve his object and also save his 
career. Beresford took what he believed to be the honourable 
course. 

Now if the Admiralty and the Government, then consisting 
of public-spirited men generally desirous, in their various degrees, 
to do the right thing, had understood what Beresford had done 
in the Egyptian War, what was his achievement as a seaman, 
and what was the quality of his mind, it is possible that they 
would have followed his counsel. But they did not know, and 
they did not perceive these things. Beresford was the last man 
to tellthem. Or if Beresford had assumed importance, put on the 
official solemnity, pretended a holy deference to authority, and 
conducted an elaborate diplomatic intrigue in the approved manner, 
they might have understood. But Beresford was utterly in- 
capable even of conceiving the notion. The official airs of authority 
struck him as comic. For subterfuge he had a profound contempt. 
He met solemnity with a jest, and encountered opposition with 
a blow on the point. It was of no use to try to humbug Beresford. 
He told you that you were a liar. It was dangerous to threaten 
him, because he would pitch you out of window. To bribe him 
was impossible. For one thing, the man wanted nothing, and for 
another, he had his own views on that subject. It only remained 
to concede to him what he demanded, steal the credit of it, and 
then proceed to wear him down until he could give no more trouble. 
And that is what happened. For that is the way of Authority. 
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There is, or was, a theory that the Powers-that-Be, Ministers, 
great officials, Departments, Boards, Committees, and the whole 
constellation in general, although they may, and do, make occa- 
sional mistakes, are inspired by a conscientious desire to do the 
best for the country, so that they are habitually watching to dis- 
cover new ideas and new men able to carry those ideas into execu- 
tion. The conception is partly true and partly false, because 
the Powers-that-Be consist of individuals, and some of them 
are honest men, and some of them are clever men, and some are 
both honest and clever, while others, as the Frenchman said, are 
not so good. But the Powers-that-Be must hold together, for 
that is the condition of their existence. When they meet with one 
who, while acknowledging the just claims of Authority, is still 
constitutionally incapable of believing in the divine right of 
Authority, the Powers-that-Be instinctively resist that irreverent 
person. He knows too much. According to the conventional 
theory, when Beresford demanded the creation of a War Staff, or 
thinking department, which should define the requirements of 
national defence in accordance with the policy of the Government, 
the authorities should have received his proposals with gratitude 
and praise, and should instantly have endowed him with full dis- 
cretion to carry his plan into execution. For his plan both 
secured national safety and economized force and money. But 
what actually happened was that a part of Beresford’s scheme was 
adopted under compulsion, and that afterwards Authority gradu- 
ally undid his work. 

What was Beresford’s proposal? ‘“‘ What my friends used 
to call my ‘craze,’” he writes, “which they regarded as an 
amiable form of lunacy, for organization for war, showed me that 
without it all naval force, though it were twice as powerful, would 
be practically wasted in the event of emergency. . That there 
existed no department charged with the duty of constantly repre- 
senting what was required in ships, men, stores, docks, under 
peace conditions, or what would be required under war conditions, 
was obvious enough. But in the course of the execution of my 
duties as Junior Lord (in 1886), it immediately became equally 
clear that the Navy was deficient in those very matters and things 
concerning which it would have been the business of such a de- 
partment to report. Among them was coal, which was in my 
charge. Not only was there an immense deficiency in the war 

reserve of coal, but there was no plan for supplying it.” 

What Beresford proposed was, that there should be formed at 
the Admiralty a department charged with the collection of informa- 
tion, upon which could be based the requirements of the Fleet. 
Thus, the increase or decrease of foreign navies, the changes of 
international polities, the alterations of British policy, the exact 
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condition of the British Fleet and its distribution, would be noted 
from day to day. Not until such information was collected could 
the authorities estimate what should be the strength of the Fleet, 
now and in the future. Thence arose the further consideration, 
that the required strength and disposition of the Fleet depended 
upon what it was required to do in the event of war with this 
Power or that. From which necessity arose the further necessity 
of creating a department charged with the duty of making plans 
for war, or a War Staff. The Intelligence Department was thus 
intended to be the preliminary to the War Staff. 

The scheme is so simple and so sensible that people who do 
not understand the official mind are at a loss to understand why 
it was not always enforced, and still less why, when it was sug- 
gested, it was opposed. The full explanation is lucidly presented 
by Lord Beresford in his Memoirs. In this place it must suffice 
to say that it was in fact the principle followed in the Nelsonic era, 
that it fell into disuse in the years of peace, and that it was actually 
put into practice by the late Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick 
Richards, First Sea Lord, when, with his colleagues, he planned 
the great naval defence scheme of 1893, whose execution kept the 
peace of Europe at the time of the Fashoda incident and until 1914. 
Guided by Sir Frederick Richards, the Board of Admiralty served 
as a War Staff, and that noble seaman’s genius and determination 
enabled him to do the work which, owing to the vast increase 
of the responsibilities of the Navy, can no longer be accomplished 
by one man. It should be added that the idea of a War Staff was 
presented in 1884 and subsequently by various lay students of the 
subject, among whom Professor Spenser Wilkinson performed 
valuable public service. 

When it came to the supreme test of war, it presently became 
evident that, unless a proper executive War Staff was constituted 
at the Admiralty, this country—not to put too fine a point upon 
it—would be defeated. Then, and not until then, at the price of 
prolonging the war for two years, did Authority, under the lash 
of necessity, do what Beresford had proved to be essential thirty 
years before. 

This, then, is a part of the heritage Beresford has bequeathed 
to his country. Another part is less tangible, but not less en- 
during. During his years in command afloat, Beresford had 
trained in war the admirals and captains who served in the Grand 
Fleet. The Grand Fleet itself was constituted by Beresford, 
inasmuch as he succeeded in convincing the Asquith administra- 
tion of the instant necessity of forming a single large homogeneous 
fleet complete in all units. Beresford specified in what those units 
should consist, and in every particular in which the Liberal 
Government chose to ignore his counsel, they were forced in time 
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of war to repair their criminal neglect at a cost of millions to the 
country. Various persons are still swaggering about saying they 
did all these things. Beresford said nothing. He saved others ; 
and they took care he should suffer thereby. The most of his 
friends were content to stand by and shake their heads over the 
rashness of poor Charlie Beresford. 

Nevertheless, Charles Beresford had the brain of a statesman. 
There was no shrewder judge of men; none better qualified to 
deal with affairs. For one of Beresford’s shining virtues was 
his perfect fearlessness in facing facts. It is a seaman’s quality ; 
for in a gale of wind it is of no use pretending. The penalty of 
moral cowardice at sea is simply death. But it is another quality 
of the seaman that his action is decisive, open, and above-board. 
Beresford rode as straight in politics as in the hunting field. But 
that is not the way of the politicians, nor the path of diplomacy. 
Beresford lacked the peculiar gift which brings men of mediocre 
endowment to occupy high positions. 

At sea, where the air is clean and an honourable tradition 
rules, Beresford was superb. He commanded the entire confidence 
and the personal affection of officers and men. And above all, he 
owned, what perhaps no other seaman has possessed since Nelson, 
the extraordinary gift of intuition. He knew what the enemy was 
going to do next, and he also knew what to do to defeat the enemy. 
An officer of his staff in his flagship told the present writer that 
one night, in the middle of manceuvres, Beresford suddenly ordered 
the entire fleet to go about. The whole of his staff were smitten 
with consternation. After days of elaborate calculation, the 
admiral made a signal which upset everything, and they were 
ready to burst into tears. Beresford was imperturbable as usual. 
“IT know what the other fellows are doing,” he said, “ and we'll 
be there first.” And he was right. Here, in a word, was a man 
endowed with the supreme, the unique gift of leadership, the 
touch of genius which no study nor art nor labour can attain, 
and Authority pushed him aside, derided him, wasted him. 

When war came, Beresford volunteered his services. They 
were refused. But Beresford had no thought of himself. He was 
thinking of his country. There can be no harm now in recording 
that in friendly conversation with Cabinet Ministers, Beresford, 
with his perfect equanimity and swift apprehension, suggested 
what should be done, and done at once, for the defence of ports, 
harbours, and arsenals, and for the protection of merchant ships. 
He understood, as very few understood, the peril of the situation. 
Then it was that Government and public alike believed the war 
would be quickly ended. Not so Beresford. ‘‘ You think you can 
put the German Empire on its back in six months” he said. 
“ You are mistaken.” 
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With his vast knowledge and his incomparable experience, 
perceiving what ought to be done and debarred from action, 
Beresford sat down to keep the accounts of war charities and to 
write letters for many hours a day. Every one in need came to 
him for help. Naval ratings with a grievance, widows of naval 
men, old shipmates: these had been his constant care for years, 
and every appeal was answered with punctilious courtesy, and 
many a poor man’s trouble was righted. Now, in addition, 
Beresford dealt with the organizations for supplymg comforts to 
the Fleet, and with great sums of money subscribed for like 
purposes. 

Labouring thus patiently in his study, day after day, denying 
himself even his habitual ride, Beresford served his country to 
the last. Alert, indomitable, and cheery as ever, accessible to all, 
scrupulously punctual in every engagement, he drudged from 
early morning till late at night; while the Fleet—/is Fleet— 
keeping the sea under the most appalling difficulties, lacked him. 
While the tide of battle rolled along three hundred miles of the 
Western Front, the veteran who fought i in the square at Abu Klea, 
who marched with the forlorn hope across the desert, who held 
up an army in a paddle-steamer, saved the River Column, marched 
with Buller in the retreat, and saved the River Column again, was 
left aside. He was an old man, as years go, but age had scarce 
diminished his magnificent strength nor shadowed his inimitable 
brilliance. His sturdy figure of the true seaman’s build, short, 
deep-chested, muscular, stood like a tower. The years had 
rounded his face and whitened his hair, so that he looked benign 
as a bishop. But in the clear blue eyes, shrewd and kindly, the 
lids drawn down upon the corners, with their glance as of one who 
habitually scanned sea-distances, beamed the man’s unquenchable 
and noble spirit. 

To know Charles Beresford was to love him. Even the 
prudent, whom he embarrassed, held him in affection and a secret 
admiration. As for the people, they adored him. An aristocrat 
of the most democratic country in the world, Beresford conversed 
on equal terms with all men. But the people followed him 
because they knew him to be straight and honest, outspoken 
and utterly fearless, of an abounding kindness of heart, a notable 
fighting man, and a fine sportsman. It has always been so in 
England. 

His old shipmates worshipped Lord Charles Beresford. I 
have seen old men of eighty—or ninety, or a hundred, for you 
cannot kill Queen Victoria’s seamen—who had travelled miles 
to shake hands with their old officer, their seamed faces wrinkled 
with joy. ‘“ What, you remember me, Lord Charles?” And, 
“How could I ever forget you?” says the Admiral. In his 
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Memoirs, Beresford prints a letter sent to him when he was 
writing that work, from an old topmate, a seaman in H.M.S. 
Marlborough, in which famous ship Beresford was a midshipman. 
“| think, my lord,” writes Mr. Lewis, fifty years after the event, 
“it would take me a little longer than thirteen seconds now to get 
to the main-topg*'l.at yard-arm and run in again without holding 
on to anything, which I have done many hundreds of times.” 
Wonderful old world of the Old Navy! Another old topmate, 
writing to Beresford in 1909, W hen the Admiral hauled down his 
flag and came on shore, says, “ Going round Portsmouth dockyard 
some few years since, I was very sad to see the noble old Marl- 
borough, a hulk, laid aside, as I expect we shall all be in time. 
I am doubtful if there are many men in the Navy to-day who 
would stand bolt upright upon the royal truck of a line-of-battle 
ship. I was one of those who did so. Perhaps a foolish practice. 
But in those days fear never came our way. 

In that hard, noble, cheery school was Beresford nurtured, 
and fear never came his way from first to last. Those of this 
generation who would try to estimate Charles Beresford aright 
must learn somewhat of the Old Navy. The tall ships lie now in 
Port of Heaven. Their great seamen, Queen Victoria’s admirals, 
are passing away, one by one, like the men of the old Victoria 
world on shore. Beresford was of the world of sailing line-of- 
battle ships, of Beaconsfield, of Gladstone, of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, of Wolseley, and of Roberts. Beresford, almost alone 
among his contemporaries, held the secret of perpetual youth, 
taking each sueceeding era as it came, wielding new forces with the 
same intuitive mastery, and perceiving the same great-hearted 
magnanimity throughout all the shocks of fortune. ‘ Now he be- 
longs to the ages.”’ 

It remains for the country to build to Beresford of Metemmeh 
a fitting memorial, a cenotaph in the national fane, Saint Paul his 
cathedral. 

L. CopE CoRNFORD 
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